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News About 
TALLEY BEATTY 


| ND HIS EXCITING COMPANY OF DANCERS AND DRUMMERS | - 


“Tropicana proved to be a world attraction of rare 
quality and foremost artistic qualifications . .. took the 
breath out of the audience . . . the general impression 


—_ ~— ee 


was overwhelming ... we sat captivated, fascinated 
. this dance recital was a strong and mighty artistic 


experience—a revelation.” 
Goteborgs-Tidningen 


“Tropicana offers a glorious performance of exotic th 
dancing . . . a sensation . . . glittering virtuosity . . to 


must capture everybody.” v 
Goteborgs-Posten f  opi 
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“Brilliant dancing, exquisite rhythms . . . enjoyable, m 
| shimmering, colorful . . . high above the usual level of " 
OO — — = pate choreography.” al 


Stockholm-A ftonbladet ct 
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“Program of highest international class . . . extremely 
well danced ... ” 


i elma Maton ean 


Stockholm-Morgon Tidningen st 


“We have never before been offered such a dance- 
sensation and naturally the audience surrendered . . R 
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Philadelphia 
Audience Crowds 
Dell Season Opening 


By JANE L. DtepeRIcHs 


PHILADELPHIA 


OBIN Hood Dell opened its 

BR Swentieth season on June 27, with 
than 10,000 listeners crowding 

the newly redecorated al fresco audi- 
torium to hear Lauritz Melchior and 
Helen Traubel in a concert version of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde. The 91- 
piece Dell Orchestra, constituted 
wholly of Philadelphia Orchestra men 
just returned from a triumphant tour 
of England and Scotland, was led by 
Leonard Bernstein. Although this was 
Mr. Bernstein’s first experience in con- 
ducting the Tristan music, he showed 
an intelligent understanding of the dif- 
ficult score, though at times he fell 
into over-exaggerations of dynamics. 

This version of Tristan und Isolde, 
presented for the first time, was con- 
ceived by Mr. Melchior and Miss 
Traubel themselves, and synthesized 
by Ernst Knoch. The premiere was a 
decided success, from the viewpoint of 
both artistic achievement and audience 
response. From Act I they have taken 
the Prelude, Isolde’s Narrative, and 
the final duets; from Act II, the brief 
Prelude and the love-duet; from Act 
III, the Prelude, Tristan’s death scene, 
the interlude, and the Liebestod. 

Miss Traubel sang in truly heroic 
style, with seemingly endless power. 
Mr. Melchior, however, has been in 
much better voice on other occasions. 
His tone was constricted, and the mo- 
ments were few in which his voice at- 
tained its full volume. Some very emo- 
tional effects were achieved, however, 
and the two artists were given hearty 
cheers. 

Not only was the music given in a 
new form, but the Dell itself had a 
new appearance, and began the current 
season with the brightest prospects in 
many seasons. The management is of- 
fering one of the largest arrays of 
soloists ever presented. Many of the 
attractions are double features, such 
as the opening concert and that of 
June 30, in which Gregor Piatigorsky 
and Nathan Milstein will appear. The 
long list of guests includes Artur 
Rubinstein, Jascha Heifetz, Jan 
Peerce, Patrice Munsel, Isaac Stern, 
William Kapell, Oscar Levant, Duke 
Ellington, Sarah Vaughn, Leonard 
Warren, Eleanor Steber, José Iturbi, 
and Sigmund Romberg. The conduc- 
tors for the regular concerts are 
Leonard Bernstein, William Steinberg, 
and Alexander Hilsberg. 

After last year’s abrupt closing, with 
only four of a scheduled seven weeks 
having been given, the disgruntled 
Philadelphia musical public took a dim 
view of the Dell’s future. Behind the 
scenes, however, great things were 
happening. David Hocker, former 
Manager, resigned, and Frederic R. 
Mann, local industrialist, who also 
holds a membership card in Local 77 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
Clans, was appointed president. Mr. 
Mann appointed a representative board 
of directors, which includes prominent 
men in civic, industrial, educational, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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A LEWISOHN STADIUM PREVIEW 
Fritz Reiner, the season's first conductor, rehearsing the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony before the opening of the Lewisohn Stadium concert season 


Ravinia and Grant Park Start 


Outdoor Seasons on Schedule 


By WittiaAM LeEoNarp 


CHICAGO 


HERE possibly was more inter- 
est in the décor than in the music 
when Ravinia Park opened its 
fourteenth symphonic season June 28. 
Only a month and a half earlier, the 
big pavilion that had sheltered the 
Chicago Symphony every summer 
since 1936 had burned to the ground. 

The recovery was amazing. A new 
concrete flooring had been put in, with 
twice as many seats as the old struc- 
ture had held; and a huge canvas roof 
protected the opening night assem- 
blage from a slight drizzle that fell for 
a few moments at the beginning of the 
evening. The big tent, improvised 
from an Army surplus B-29 hangar, 
proved spacious, comfortable, and 
acoustically efficient—although an all- 
Wagner program did not present a 
thorough test. 

Fritz Busch, on the podium for the 
first of his four opening-week con- 
certs, presented the Overture to Ri- 
enzi, the Prelude to Lohengrin, the 
Overture and Bacchanale from Tann- 
hauser, the Good Friday Spell from 
Parsifal, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
from G6tterdammerung, the Prelude 
and Liebestod from Tristan und Is- 
olde, and the Prelude to Act III, 
Dance of the Apprentices, and finale 
from Die Meistersinger. 

It was a poorly chosen program 
with which to inaugurate a season 
that may prove one of the most cru- 
cial and interesting in Ravinia’s his- 
tory. Mr. Busch elicited an un- 
usually rich, warm tone from the or- 
chestra, which has been at practically 
full strength for the last few years, 
and the musicians played with an ac- 
curacy that bespoke rigid rehearsals 
after their summer holiday. But the 


concert, which had begun in a festive 





atmosphere, seemed long and mo- 
notonous. Mr. Busch did little to- 
ward effecting musical contrast, and 
many of the 5,200 guests were on their 
way home before the program ended, 
long after eleven. 

Percy B. Eckhart, chairman of the 
Ravinia Festival Association, spoke 
from the stage during the first half of 
the evening, suggesting Tenting To- 
night on the Old Camp Ground as the 
festival’s 1949 theme song. The asso- 
ciation, he reported, collected $115,000 
in insurance on the burned pavilion, 
and has spent $150,000 on the new 
concrete flooring, stage, dressing 
rooms, and landscaping. Another 
$150,000, it has been estimated, will 
be required for the construction of a 
permanent roof, which the manage- 
ment hopes to have in place for the 
1950 season. An effort (it will not be 
called a drive) to raise $175,000 be- 
gan with the opening of the seven- 
week 1949 season. 

The redesigning extends, this year, 
even to the refectory, a_ circular 
wooden building of pre-World War I 
vintage that has always resembled a 
merry-go-round, and that this year 
has been retitled The Carousel, and 
decorated accordingly. The landscap- 
ing, which involved the installation of 
of a new petunia bed, the planting of 
new trees, and the realignment of the 
pavilion, has not changed the atmo- 
sphere of the beautiful North Shore 
park. 


A*® estimated 40,000 Chicagoans 
turned out on June 29 to see the 


Grant Park Symphony Orchestra 


. launch the fifteenth season of free con- 


certs in the band shell at the foot of 
East Eleventh Street. There were no 
speeches or ceremonies ; the musicians 
simply went to work on their fifth 


(Continued on page 16) 





Ciala Opening 
Unveils New Stage 
At Lewisohn Stadium 


By QUAINTANCE EATON 


OMETHING for the eye as well 

S as tor the ear was provided at 
the opening of the 32nd season 

of Stadium concerts, on June 20, when 
a new—and “permanent’’—stage was 
dedicated and used for the first time 
Keeping his promise ot a year ago, 
Mayor William O'Dwyer presented 
the structure to the College of the 
City of New York, which donates 
Lewisohn Stadium for the concerts 
saying that it had cost the city half 
a million dollars, and that it was not 
quite finished because of delay in 
shipments of steel. Its uncomplete 
state was apparent. The freshly 
painted steel and concrete building, 
250 feet in length, stood in the raw 
earth. Scaffoldings still depended 
from the overhanging top structure 
where loudspeakers nestled, still ex 
posed without any protective covering 
Members of the field audience—those 
who did not jam the gates on 136th 
Street—picked their way gingerly 
through the loose dirt that covered 
the paths from Convent Avenue. The 
building has been placed almost flus! 
with this street, so that the open 
spaces behind and at each side of 
the stage, where the musicians and 
their friends had been wont to gather 
in intermissions, exist no longer 

On the wide apron of the stage—the 
“fore-stage or concert platform,’ as 
the architects describe it—the mem 
bers of the New York Philharmonik 
Symphony gathered to test out their 
new summer background in public for 
the first time. Rehearsals had been 
scanty and _ nerve-wracking, with 
workman still hammering on sheet 
metal as late as the morning session 
on the opening day 

While the audience of more than 
16,000 was principally concerned with 
the music performed by Fritz Reiner, 
the conductor for the first two weeks, 
&nd William Kapell, the piano soloist, 
great interest was also evinced in the 
new structure. As may be seen from 
the photograph on page 7, it consists 
of a large stage aperture, flanked by 
two wings. The stage opening is 
eighty feet wide and 48 feet deep. The 
platform can accommodate stage pro 
ductions of any usual type. The 
canopy over the proscenium arch holds 
waterproof curtains, which will pro 
tect the instruments in rainy weather. 
The wings contain dresssing-rooms, 
radio, television, and sound-control 
rooms, and a music library 

The most unusual feature of the 
building is the fore-stage, which, is 
hinged at the bottom and, at the end 
of the season, will be raised by hy- 
draulic pressure until it is flush with 
the wall of the building. This will 
seal the stage and provide storage 
space for scenery. When it has been 
raised, the face of this platform will 
become a huge scoreboard for the 
college’s fall and winter sports 

Acoustics, the perennial headache 
these concerts are subject to, had not 


(Continued on page 7) 
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Andrea Chenier 


CINCINNATI. 
SUPERB performance of Um- 
berto Giordano’s Andrea Che- 
nier launched the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera’s special subscription series 
of six Sunday and Tuesday night 
operas on June 28, at the city’s Zoo- 
logical Gardens. Because of adjust- 
ments necessitated by the availability of 
the cast, Bizet’s Carmen opened the 
28th season on Sunday evening, June 
26. The subscription series will, how- 
ever, maintain its customary Sunday- 
Tuesday schedule throughout the re- 
maining five weeks of the season. The 
change in plans was an error in judg- 
ment, for the mediocre performance of 
Carmen attracted a capacity audience, 
whilé Andrea Chenier drew a much 
smaller audience of musical connois- 
seurs who were appreciative of the 
ambitious revival of the Giordano 
work after a lapse of two decads. 

Under the authoritative direction of 
Fausto Cleva, now in his fifteenth 
year as principal conductor of the 
summer performances, Andrea Che- 
nier was One of the finest perform- 
ances in the history of opera at the 
Zoo. The lyric beauty and theatrical 
flair of its music, its period costumes 
and décor, and its turbulent action 
achieved an effectiveness that amazed 
even those Cincinnatians most fully 
acquainted with the traditonally high 
standards of the company. 

It was obvious that the management 
had spared little expense in mounting 
the work. The huge cast was almost 
too large for the stage; squads of col- 
orfully costumed soldiers marched 


Revived in 





Kurt "Baum and Stella Roman on stage in the revival of Umberto Giordano's 
Andrea Chenier that opened the Cincinnati Summer Opera subscription season 


across the chateau set; and a white 
horse drew the high-wheeled tumbril 
to the guillotine. Tents were erected 
backstage to accommodate the extra 
performers. Twelve Cincinnati Con- 
servatory girls, trained by Dimitri 
Onofrei, enhanced the interest of the 
first act by their singing of the pas- 
torale. 

The principals of the well-chosen 


Symphony Activity Suspended 


By Columbus 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
USPENSION of the 1949-50 sea- 
son of the Columbus Philhar- 
monic was announced by the or- 
chestra’s board of directors on June 
22. The decision was reached after a 
special fact-finding committee reported 
that there was no likelihood of rais- 
ing the additional $90,000 in mainten- 
ance funds need for the coming sea- 
son. 

With an accumulated deficit of 
$65,000 after eight years of operation, 
the orchestra launched its annual cam- 
paign last February with a goal of 
$120,000. The campaign resulted in 
pledges of only $65,000, of which 
$13,378 was outstanding on June 17. 

The board .authorized its president, 
Lloyd A. Pixley, to appoint a com- 
mittee to recommend a plan for reor- 
ganization of the orchestra on a level 
that would be within the ability of the 
community to sustain. The commit- 
tee has also been asked to recommend 
activities to sustain public interest in 
the orchestra, and to raise funds to- 
ward a season in 1950-51. It will also 
be necessary to seek funds to meet ap- 
proximately $15,000 in existing obliga- 
tions. 

The fact-finding committee and the 
board of directors paid high tribute to 
the women’s division of the Phil- 
harmonic Association, which has _ car- 
ried the brunt of past fund campaigns, 
and which has sponsored many pro- 
jects to increase the security of the 
orchestra. The women have been 
asked to continue their work during 
the dormant period of the 1949-50 
season. ; 

Subscriptions already received for 
the coming season will be refunded 
by the executive committee, which will 
also take other steps necessary to the 
suspension of activities. The board’s 
action releases Izler Solomon from his 
contract as conductor for the coming 
season. SAMUEL T. WILSON 
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And Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
HE directors of the Portland 
Symphony have voted to suspend 
the Portland Symphony for the 
1949-50 season because of financial 
difficulties, according to a statement is- 
sued by the symphony society on June 
3. Instead of sponsoring a season, 
“the efforts of the Portland Symphony 
Society will be devoted toward putting 
its financial affairs in such a shape 
that there may be a successful season 
in 1950-51 and, it is hoped, continu- 
ously thereafter.” 

According to the announcement, 
the decision to disband the orchestra 
came as a result of the lack of re- 
sponse to the current campaign to 
raise money needed to provide the re- 
quisite maintenance fund and to cover 
the accumulated deficit of the two pre- 
vious seasons. Only $50,000 has been 
raised or pledged toward the cam- 
paign goal of $140,000. 

Last year, despite the fact that the 
needed guarantee fund had not been 
raised, the directors decided to go 
ahead with the concert season, in the 
hope that box-office receipts would 
cover the deficit. Instead, box-office 
receipts fell $10,000 below the budg- 
eted expectations, leaving a deficit of 

$20,088 for the year, as well as an 
unrefunded deficit of $4,196 from the 
previous season. 

In expressing the Society’s regret, 
the announcement said: ‘ . In two 
short seasons Werner Janssen, as 
conductor, has taken a new orchestra 
and, through his unsparing efforts and 
musicianship, has made it into one of 
the outstanding symphonies of the 
United States. The directors are 
grateful to Mr. Janssen and to the 
members of the orchestra. Probably 
more than any group in the commun- 
ity, do the directors regret that the 
playing of this great musical organiza- 
tion must be suspended for the months 
ahead.” JocELYN FoULKES 


cast included Kurt Baum, in the 
title role; Stella Roman, as Madda- 
lena; and Francesco Valentino, as 
Gerard. Mr. Valentino’s singing was 
expressive, in fine taste, and provided 
an appropriate mirror of his forceful 
characterization. Miss Roman’s vocal 
excellence made her a valuable asset 
to the performance. Mr. Baum ac- 
complished his difficult arias with 
bravura, but his stage movements and 
mannerisms were a bit wooden. Com- 
mendable in lesser roles were Lloyd 
Harris, in a triple assignment; Carlo 
Tomanelli, as Roucher; Virgilio Laz- 
zari, as Mathieu; Thelma Altman, as 
Bersi; Anthony Marlowe, as the spy, 
L’Incredibile; and Margaret Har- 
shaw, as Madelon. 

Ramon Vinay’s Don José was a 
stirring feature of the opening-night 
Carmen. The best Don José Cincin- 
nati has seen in recent years, his act- 
ing revealed vividly the tortured jeal- 
ousy of the character, and his singing 
of the Flower Song was a high point 
of the performance. Gladys Swarth- 
out’s Carmen was artistic vocally, but 
her acting lacked the strength Carmen 
needs if she is to maintain a dominant 
position in the story. Carlo Toma- 
nelli made a persuasive Zuniga. Mar- 


Cincinnati 


tial Singher was the Escamillo, Jose. 
phine Tuminia the Micaela; and Wil. 
fred Engelman the Morales. Jacque. 
line Caminita and Thelma Altman 
were Frasquita and Mercedes; An- 
thony Marlowe and Mr. Engelman 
were Remendado and Dancaire; Lu- 
cien Prideaux and Lydia Arlova 
headed the. ballet episode in the sec. 
ond act. Mr. Cleva conducted. 
Mary LEIGHTON 


Dello Joio Work Wins 
Critics’ Circle Award 


Norman Dello Joio’s Variations, 
Chaconne and Finale, received the an- 
nual orchestral award of the Music 
Critics’ Circle of New York, it has 
been announced by Miles Kastendieck, 
president of the group. The award is 
given to the work that is considered 
most outstanding among the orchestral 
compositions by American citizens 
played for the first time in New York 
to the season under consideration, 
Mr. Dello Joio’s work, originally titled 
Three Symphonic Dances, was given 
its world premiere by the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner on Jan. 
30, 1948, and was first performed in 
New York by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under Bruno Walter, in Car- 
negie Hall on Dec. 9, 1949. 

No award was made in the dramatic 
music category. Several works in the 
chamber music category were recom- 
mended, but since it was impossible for 
a majority of members to hear them, 
no award was made in this classifica- 
tion. 


Philadelphia Orchestra Loss 
For Past Season Totals $78,412 


PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia 
Orchestra, which presented 141 con- 
certs before leaving on its British 
tour, lost $78,412 during the 1948-49 
season, compared to a deficit of $116, 
180 for the previous season. Audi- 
ences totalled 423,670. The orchestra’s 
total current deficit of $110,928 in- 
cludes last year’s deficit, which had 
been reduced to $32,516 by a fund-rais- 
ing campaign. Orville H. Bullitt, 
president of the orchestra association, 
said that the present financial picture 
was better than both last year and the 
budget estimate, but stressed the point 
that an annual appeal for funds was 
necessary to maintain the orchestra. 





Wide World Photos 


FIRE AND WATER AT THE METROPOLITAN 
Members of the New York fire department inspect damage to the grand tier of 
the Metropolitan Opera House after a fire on June 22 had been extinguished. 
The fire, which started in a partition, caused an estimated $10,000 damage, 
but will not affect the opening of the Metropolitan season next November 
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The Musical Scene In Moscow 
Viewed Through Western Eyes 


By FRANK FINNIE 


HE current Moscow musical 
a scene is very active and constant- 

ly changing. The Bolshoi Thea- 
tre, its off-shoot, the Filial Theatre, 
and such concert halls as Tchaikovsky 
Hall, the Hall of Columns, and the 
Small Hall and Large Hall of the 
Conservatory are filled every evening 
with eager Russians watching won- 
derful ballet performances and listen- 
ing to excellent instrumentalists and 
a little less satisfying singers. There 
are only a handful of front-rank art- 
ists, however, who would be received 
with acclaim in America—the tenors 
Lemeshev, Kozlovski, and Aleksan- 
drovich; the pianist Gilels; and the 
violinist Oistrakh. The ballet re- 
mains the most satisfying musical 
feature in Moscow, and several eve- 
nings a week at the great Bolshoi 
Theatre unrivalled productions of 
Swan Lake, Romeo and Juliet, Cin- 
derella, and Giselle can be seen. 

It is the instrumental soloists rather 
than the vocalists whose standards of 
performance more closely approxi- 
mate those a western audience would 
expect. The one dominating figure 
in the violin field is David Oistrakh. 
His recordings are now becoming 
available in America and they, in a 
measure, disclose the excellent tech- 
nique and the deep musical feeling and 
insight of this superb violinist. He 
has a vast repertoire, with complete 
mastery of every style from Bach to 
Khachaturian. He frequently plays 
three concertos in an evening (the 
first time this writer heard him he 
played the Bach E major, the Bee- 
thoven, and the Brahms). He is one 
of the Soviet Union’s towering musi- 
cal personalities, and his playing 
never fails to arouse his audience to 
an intense pitch of excitement. 


HE finest pianist is undoubtedly 

the 33-year-old, Odessa-born Emil 
Gilels. He is a “big” player, and 
his long line and great dynamic 
range are admirably suited to works 
like Rachmaninoff’s Third Concerto, 
Brahms’ Second Concerto, and Liszt’s 
B minor Sonata. He frequently plays 
in chamber-music programs with his 
sister, Elizabeth Gilels, a violinist. 
Another extremely talented pianist is 
Svyatoslav Rikhter. Like Gilels, he 
possesses an enormous tone and tech- 
nique. His interpretations of Proko- 
fieff are especially fine, and his per- 
formances of that composer’s con- 
certes and sonatas are practically 
definitive. Rikhter does not confine 
himself to modern composers, how- 
ever, and has lately been giving a 
series of Bach recitals in the Small 
Hall of the Conservatory. 

Three others complete the group of 
foremost Russian pianists — Yakov 
Zak, Lev Oborin, and Sofrinitski. The 
first two are more competent than 
inspired, and their performances al- 
ways seem clean and masculine rather 
than kindled by an inner glow. Sof- 
tinitski’s playing is erratic and thin, 
and, in my opinion, is the least in- 
teresting. He is related to Scriabin, 
and I have heard him play all- 
Seriabin and all-Chopin recitals in 
Which he said nothing that had not 
been said infinitely better innumerable 
times before. 

No doubt, the most popular tenor in 
the Soviet Union is Sergei Lemeshev. 
l¢€ is a rather pudgy young man in 
his thirties, and is the idol of every 
young Russian girl. Like many Rus- 
Sian tenors, his voice is small in 
Frank Finnie, an enthusiastic amateur mu- 
Sician, has just returned from two and a half 
years with the Canadian Embassy in Moscow. 
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volume, but well produced and of 
pleasant quality. He sings a multitude 
of operatic roles at both the Bolshoi 
and the Filial, but perhaps his most 
popular is Lenski, in Tchaikovsky’s 
Eugene Onegin. He makes films, and 
endless records that are always 
eagerly snatched up in the stores. An 
older tenor rival is Ivan Koslovski, 
whose voice has a peculiar, nasal, 
honey-sweet quality that is as irritat- 
ing to some as it is pleasing to others. 
He lacks the great romantic appeal of 
Lemeshev, but has a devoted follow- 
ing. He sings leading roles in Prince 
Igor, Eugene Onegin, The Barber of 
Seville, and other operas, and makes 
an especially fine bit of character 
projection of the _ half-wit monk, 
Yurodivi, in the magnificent Bolshoi 
production of Boris Godounoff. 

An extremely fine tenor who has 
been building up a large public is 
the Georgian, Mikhail Aleksandro- 
vich, who has what I think is the 
finest voice in the Soviet Union. He 
has had Italian vocal training, and 
half his programs are in that tongue, 
which, if for no other reason makes 
them unique. Russian is the official 
language, both politically and artisti- 
cally. It is good indeed to hear little- 
known songs by Rachmaninoff and 
Tchaikovsky, but entire concerts in 
the vernacular tend to become monot- 
onous. Aleksandrovich sings a great 
number of Italian operatic excerpts 
and Yiddish songs, as well as art 
songs of the various Russian repub- 
lics. There are very few other sing- 
ers who venture away from their 
native tongue, and then only to sing 
a little Italian. 

The leading soprano in Moscow is 
undoubtedly Natalia Shpiller, whose 
voice is of beautiful dramatic quality 
and great volume. For psychological 
insight and musical feeling, her 
Tatiana in Eugene Onegin is un- 
rivalled. Her other Bolshoi roles— 
in Ivan Sussanin (the new official title 
of Glinka’s A Life for the Czar) and 
Tchaikovsky’s Iolanthe—do not match 
her dramatic and vocal realization of 
the Pushkin heroine. She sings less 
frequently in recitals, which is a pity, 
for her programmes are_ well-con- 
ceived and delivered with taste and 
insight. There are a number of other 
very fine singers — the Georgian 
soprano, Talahadze; the baritone, 
Andrei Ivanov, who does a_ superb 
Prince Igor; the basses, Mikhailov 
and Reizen; and the mezzo-soprano, 
Antonova. 


HE main opera and ballet audi- 

torium in Moscow is the famous 
Bolshoi Theatre — a vast, imposing 
structure situated in the center of the 
city. There are five tiers in the 
auditorium, and the color scheme is 
carried out in gold and a cherry-red 
plush. The operatic repertoire is, of 
course, almost entirely Russian. 
Tchaikovsky is the most frequently- 
performed composer; his Eugene 
Onegin, Pique Dame, and Iolanthe are 
always in the regular repertoire. 
3orodin is represented by Prince 
Igor, Glinka by Ivan Sussanin and 
Russlan and Ludmilla, Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff by Snégouratchka and a cur- 
rent revival of Sadko, and Moussorg- 
sky by his incomparable Boris 
Godounoff. The single obeisance to 
western opera is a very poor produc- 
tion of Carmen. At the Filial Thea- 
tre. an offshoot of the Bolshoi, the 
regular repertoire consists of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s May Night and Maid of 
Ptskov, Napravnik’s Dubrovski, Dar- 
gomijsky’s Roussalka, Rubenstein’s 

















The Bolshoi Theatre—the heart of musical life in Soviet Russia 


The Demon, Smetana’s The Bartered 
Bride, Tchaikovsky’s Little Shoes, 
Verdi’s La Traviata, and Rossini’s 
The Barber of Seville, as well as a 
new production of Gounod’s Faust. 
In all these productions, however, the 
singing is always a notch lower than 
the staging. The Bolshoi settings, 
especially, are quite overwhelming, 
and its staging of Boris Godounoff, 
for instance, is the last word in 
authenticity and period feeling. It is 
really a stupendous production, and 
the mass scenes, such as_ Boris’ 
coronation, must be seen and heard 
to be believed. 


HE ballet in Moscow is, without 

doubt, unrivalled anywhere, if 
taken on its own terms. The three 
greatest ballerinas—Marina Semyo- 
nova, Gallina Ulanova, and Olga 
Lepeshinskaya, possess various quali- 
ties that make their hold on the Rus- 
sians’ affections ever secure. Ballets 
regularly performed at the Bolshoi 
include Swan Lake, The Nutcracker, 
Chopiniana (Les Sylphides), Proko- 
fieff’s Romeo and Juliet and Cinderella, 
Giselle, Don Quixote, Flames of Paris, 
Raymonda, and The Fountain of 
3akhchisarai. Ulanova is the most 
ethereal of the ballerinas; as great an 
actress as she is a dancer, she has 
made such roles as Giselle, Juliet, and 
Cinderella her own. She has the larg- 
est public in the Soviet Union, and 
many consider her the greatest dancer 
of her generation. Semyonova is aging 
now, and becoming too big for the 
roles she performs, but she is still 
the country’s greatest classical dancer ; 
no one can touch her in her dual role 
of Odette-Odille, in Swan Lake. She 
has a number of other roles at both 
the Bolshoi and the Filial, but her 
Swan Lake is unmatched by any oth- 
er ballerina. Lepeshinskaya possesses 
the finest technique, but she has some- 
times been criticized as being cold. 
She dances in inferior ballets—Don 


Quixote, Raymonda, and The Flames 
of Paris—but she is able to make in- 
teresting what would otherwise be a 
dull evening. Ballet is part of every 
Russian’s conversation, and the visi 
tor is not there very long before he, 
too, is busily engaged in discussing 
ballets and dancers with as much en- 
thusiasm as he would talk about foot 
ball and baseball at home. 


HE orchestras, like the general 

level of the singing, leave some 
thing to be desired. The Moscow 
State Symphony in no way approxi- 
mates the standards of performance 
one would expect from a city so im- 
portant musically, and it is no credit 
to the country that has contributed so 
many first-desk men to various great 
orchestras in the West. It plays sev- 
eral times a week in the Large Hall 
of the Conservatory. The discipline is 
poor, the attacks bad, and the playing 
generally loose and uninspiring. This 
may be due in a measure to the great 
number of conductors. If the players 
had a permanent conductor, one who 
would whip them into shape and keep 
them that way, they could give much 
finer performances 

Each conductor’s style and ideas of 
interpretation differ, and the Moscow 
State Symphony’s general mediocrity 
may be due in part to the endless pro- 
cession of guest conductors. The only 
time the orchestra plays with any de 
gree of professional finish is when 
Evgenii Mravinsky comes down from 
Leningrad for a series of two or three 
concerts. Mravinsky is a fine conduc- 
tor, and is extremely popular with 
audiences everywhere. He has also 
conducted in cities outside the coun- 
try, including Prague. He and Golov- 
anov—who is the conductor for the 
Bolshoi theatre’s overwhelming Boris 
Godounoff—are probably the two finest 
orchestral leaders in the country to- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Philadelphia Orchestra 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON 
HE long-heralded tour of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra—the first 
American orchestra to play in 
Britain since the New York Philhar- 
monic visit in 1929—opened with a 
concert in Birmingham. A few. days 
later, their concert at the Albert Hall, 
in London, was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Queen. The finest of wel- 
comes was prepared for the famous 
orchestra, which lived up to its repu- 
tation, gained through recordings, for 
a faultless virtuosity of execution. The 
London press was unanimous in ap- 
plauding the wonderful string tone, 
and in remarking the flawless preci- 
sion of woodwind and brass and the 
blending and balance of color as be- 
tween choirs. Such an immaculate in- 
strument as the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra has hardly a parallel among the 
many remarkable orchestras that have 
recently visited Britain. The group 
displayed remarkable flexibility in en- 
semble, as well as ease of execution 
and a high degree of brilliance. But 
the standard of interpretation did not 
often reach the heights of the orches- 
tra’s instrumental virtuosity. The 
general impression left was that Mr. 
Ormandy’s. readings of the Brahms 
First Symphony and, at his second 
London concert, of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and. Seventh Symphony 
were unimaginative and _ pedestrian 
when considered in the light of the 
exceptional quality of the orchestra 
itself. His tempi seemed to many 
unnecessarily fast, and seldom was 
there very much penetration beneath 
the surface of the music. Only in 
the finale of the Beethoven C minor 
Symphony did the conductor hold the 
audience by a sense of inner convic- 
tion, but here he showed great drive 
and a sense of massiveness and cumu- 
lative effect. The Two Hispanic 
Pieces, by Harl McDonald, seemed 
too light and obvious in character to 
warrant a place—alongside works of 
Brahms and Ravel—as the sole ex- 
ample of American music included in 
Mr. Ormandy’s programs. His read- 
ing of the Overture to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger lacked the dignified 
pomposity usually associated with this 
work, while Ravel’s second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite, beautifully clear and 
admirable as it was in tonal balance, 
failed to evoke the poetry and wonder 
of the Mediterranean dawn portrayed 

in the opening movement. 

In the course of 28 days no less 
than 27 concerts were scheduled to be 
given in Britain by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra — a bold enterprise for 
which we are indebted to the London 
impresario, Harold Fielding, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that under 
present conditions there must inevit- 
ably be considerable financial loss in- 
volved in the realization of such a 
scheme. A short season of daily con- 
certs at the vast Harringay Arena, 
on the outskirts of London, was to be 
included in the tour. In these pro- 
grams, the conductorship of the or- 
chestra was shared by Mr. Ormandy 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. 


HE generous schedule of the 

Elgar Festival, made up of ten 
concerts of the composer’s work, is 
well under way at this writing, and 
the advertisements in London display 
the noble head of the composer—an 
elderly statesman perhaps, or some 
distinguished general in his private 
study? He looks the part of the role 
he was called upon to play in English 
music—the Grand Old Man of the 
Edwardian era. The festival, the 
outcome of a long-felt wish of Sir 
Henry Wood, was organized by the 
Henry Wood Concert Society in co- 
operation with the BBC and the Royal 
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Jules Schick 


CONDUCTOR'S DEPARTURE FOR BRITISH TOUR 


Eugene Ormandy, with distinguished visitors who came to see him off aboard 
the Parthia as he left for the first British tour of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which was an outstanding success with the public (left to right): Helen Traubel, 


Margaret Truman, James C. Petrillo, and Mr. Ormandy. 


In the background 


is Orville H. Bullitt, president of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


Academy of Music. It is an ambitious 
undertaking, bringing before the pub- 
lic, over a period of two weeks, the 
main choral, symphonic, and chamber 
works of a composer for whom, 
despite the revolutionary upheavals 
of the last fifty years, the British pub- 
lic has maintained a faithful and 
genuine affection. Such a festival 
comes as a reminder that the British 
public is at least as traditional in its 
tastes as it is catholic. It remains 
to be seen whether such a festival will 
further endear Elgar to his numerous 
admirers, or whether it will bring too 
fiercely into the limelight a composer 
whose established place in English 
music no one would seriously wish to 
challenge. For beside the Edwardian 
dignity and the abundance of lyrical 
melody in so much of Elgar’s music 
there are faults of vulgarity and 


pompousness that the spareness of 
most modern music has made all the 
more conspicuous. 

The festival has so far provided 
evidence for both sides. The Enigma 
Variations (included in the opening 
concert, given by the Hallé Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli) is un- 
doubtedly the best of Elgar—warm in 
its spirit of unashamed Romanticism, 
inventive, and, at the same time, un- 
pretentious and honest in the love dis- 
played for good craftsmanship. The 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
can be placed on the same level as a 
notable example of Romantic English 
music. In Elgar’s Second Symphony, 
written in 1910, there are extraneous 
influences. Schumann, Brahms, and 
Franck all seem to crowd in, yet there 
is no denying that the work bears the 
composer’s personal stamp. The Vio- 


Tours Britain 


lin Concerto, superbly played fy 
Jascha Heifetz, with the Londo, 
Symphony, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, has a gloriously lyrical firs 
movement, but the second and third 
movements seem meandering and over. 
long. For an age that has passed from 
Brahms to Berg, the form is not syf. 
ficiently closely-knit, and the~music,| 
thought is insufficiently terse. There 
are melodies, beautiful still, in th 
Serenade, but the Cockaigne Overture 
now begins to seem something of 3 
period piece, and is, in any case, tog 
repetitious. The Cello Concerto, to be 
played in the course of the festival by 
Pierre Fournier, contains some of the 
composer's most inspired music; ang 
the Dream of Gerontius is considered 
by true-blue Elgarians to be an ump. 
assailable masterpiece. 


N the whole, Elgar is a composer 

whose work was drawn from 
many different sources, but who, at his 
best, still has significance today ; and 
he continues to be held in esteem in 
England in much the same way as 
3ruckner has won the esteem of the 
Austrians, or Fauré of the French 
Yet this comparison is not entirely 
valid. It is a fact that foreigners have 
been not so much puzzled by the Eng. 
lish admiration of Elgar as frankly 
critical of a composer who, they con- 
tend, is not much more than compe. 
tently derivative. To the French, and 
probably to many Americans, Elgar’; 
music seems merely a pale echo of the 
masters of Romanticism—Schumann 
Brahms, Tchaikovsky, and Franck 
This criticism may be perfectly ac- 
ceptable on musical grounds, but it 
leaves out of the picture an important 
social and national consideration that 
may well contain the secret of Elgar's 
appeal. While Elgar has incorporated 
many extraneous influences into his 
style, it is through Elgar that. English 
musicians have been able to discover 
their own individual conceptions of 
Schumann, Brahms, Franck, and oth- 
er Romantic composers. By thus iden- 
tifying himself with his precursors 
Elgar created a_ characteristically 
English image of the Romantic com- 
posers, and thus made them approach- 
able to the growing musical public 

(Continued on page 18) 


Ring Cycle Restored at Covent Garden 


By Haro_p D. ROSENTHAL 


LONDON 

ETWEEN May 12 and June 10, 
two complete cycles of Wagner’s 
Der Ring des Nibelungen and two 
performances of Tristan und Isolde 
were given, in German, by the Covent 

Garden Opera Company, reinforced by 
a number of guest artists, among 
whom were Kirsten Flagstad, Set 
Svanholm, and Hans Hotter. 

What memories the prospect of the 
first Ring performances at Covent 
Garden since 1939 evoked! Year after 
year, from 1924 to 1939, in the months 
of May and June, Wagner’s tetralogy 
was given a series of performances at 
this house that today represent for us 
the golden age of Wagnerian opera. 
The casts included such artists as 
Frida Leider, Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Olszewska, Mme. Flagstad, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Fritz 
Wolff, Friedrich Schorr, Rudolph 
3ockelmann, Ivar Andresen, Alexan- 
der Kipnis, Emmanuel List, and Erich 
Zimmermann; among the conductors 
were Bruno Walter, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, and Sir Thomas Beecham. 

With these memories still fresh, how 
could the new permanent company, 
not yet three years old, dare to under- 
take a Ring cycle? But despite much 
advance shaking of heads, the per- 


formances proved to be generally 
creditable. There were weaknesses, to 
be sure, but again and again we were 
pleasantly surprised, and sometimes 
thrilled and deeply moved. 

The first Das Rheingold was not, 
in all respects, a good performance. 
The orchestra started badly, with an 
atrocious E flat major chord; the 
horns burbled for all they were worth. 
The opening Rhine Maiden scene, 
however, was the most convincing we 
have seen at Covent Garden, though 
the singers were sometimes inaudible 
because of bad placing on the stage, 
and the Alberich, Graham Clifford, in- 
dulged in the Bayreuth bark, to 
neither his advantage nor the audi- 
ence’s pleasure. 

Mr. Svanholm’s Loge, all quick- 
silver and guile; Peter Klein’s Mime, 
crafty and cunning; and Mr. Hotter’s 
majestic Wotan were the peaks of this 
performance; and Edith Coates, as 
Fricka, despite some strange German, 
sang twice as well as she generally 
does in her native tongue. The Giants, 
Novakowski and David Franklin, were 
a poor pair, though in fairness it must 
be. stated that Mr. Franklin was sing- 
ing under a considerable indisposition, 
which has kept him off the stage ever 
since. The minor deities were com- 
petently but uninspiringly sung and 
acted by various English artists. * 


HE first Die Walktire was an 
improvement, even if Siegmund 
is not Mr. Svanholm’s best role. (In 
any case it seems rash to ask the same 
tenor to sing Loge, Siegmund, and the 
two Siegfrieds in the same cycle) 
Doris Doree, as _ Sieglinde, was 
enormously improved; her vocal tech- 
nique has undergone radical changes 
for the better, and the bad breathing 
we sometimes regretted in the past has 
completely vanished. The climax oi 
Act III, beginning “Du hehrstes Wun- 
der!”, after Briinnhilde presents Sieg- 
linde with the shattered sword, was 
one of the most magnificent moments 
of the entire cycle. 

Mme. Flagstad was in radiant voice, 
and acted superbly, particularly in the 
Todesverkiindigung scene. Mr. Hot- 
ter, in rare form—especially in his 
towering rage in the third act—was 
with Mme. Flagstad, a keystone of the 
performance ; the farewell and the pre- 
ceding scene were superbly sung in 
every respect. Edith Coates repeated 
her Fricka, an excellent portrayal, 
even though she does not look ver) 
much like a goddess. Trevor Anthony 
sang well, but with too light a voice, 
as Hunding. 





Siegfried found Mr. Svanholm less 
tired than he had been in Die Wal- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Wide World 


Construction in progress on the new concert stage before the Lewisohn Stadium 
opening. The wings contain lockers, dressing rooms, and a music library. When 
not in use, the concert pleiform will be raised by hydraulic pressure to seal 
off the stage, and become a score-board for athletic activities at City College 


New York Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 

been properly tested and balanced, so 
that sudden and unexpected sound ef- 
fects not in the score plagued the first 
portion of the concert. With Mr. 
Reiner in command, the best possible 
results came out of this uncertainty, 
which might have been musically 
chaotic in less experienced hands. The 
balance of the orchestra improved 
sradually, as the sound experts gra- 
dually got the feel of the new equip- 
ment and surroundings, until, in the 
last two movements of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, which closed 
the program, fairly satisfactory sound 
was achieved—better than in other 
years, but still far from perfect. A 
disturbing echo was still present, and 
the brasses and tympani had a ten- 
dency to bounce out too boisterously 
from behind the curtain of winds and 
strings. 

Apart from Mayor O’Dwyer, Sam 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman with 
the Mayor of Stadium Concerts, and 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man, were the informal speechmakers. 
Mr. Lewisohn introduced the Mayor, 
noting that the weather was fine but 
would probably turn now that the 
Stadium had opened. “I don’t know 
whom to pray for, the Stadium or 
the country,” he said. 

Mr. Lewisohn praised the efforts 
of Robert A. Moses, city co-ordina- 
tor; Frederick H. Zermuhlen, com- 
missioner of the Department of 
Public Works; and the architects, 
John and Drew Eberson. Finally he 
called upon “Minnie” Guggenheimer, 
“the human atom bomb of all this 
work, whose chain reactions have 
touched off everything connected with 
the Stadium.” 

Mrs. Guggenheimer confessed that 
she had promised her husband not 
to speak, but could not resist a buoy- 
ant welcome to the _first-nighters. 
She apologized for opening-night 
troubles, some of which—classroom 
bells, sudden shouts from neighbor- 
hood hoydens, firecrackers, and the 
customary parade of planes during 
the pianissimos—were presumably be- 
yond her power to remedy. 

Before and after these ceremonies, 
the audience heard a program con- 
sisting of Wagner's Overture to 
Rienzi, Beethoven's Seventh Sym- 
Phony, and the Rachmaninoff concerto. 
Mr. Reiner began with a deliberately 
paced performance of The Star- 
Spangled Banner and an_ equally 
stately one of the overture. The svm- 
Phony went more briskly. In fact, 








duly, 1949 


Mr. Reiner’s tempos, particularly in 
the slow movement, seemed arbitrarily 
fast. It was a pertormance that should 
not otherwise be judged, because the 
tricky amplification blurred lines and 
thickened textures all the way through. 
Mr. Kapell had better luck. Relative 
dynamics were clearly defined, and 
even fortissimos came through in a 
less scrambled state. The slow move- 
meni was particularly affecting, for 
the young pianist played with a re- 
straint and a maturity that, enhanced 
by a marvelously wrought accompani- 
ment by Mr. Reiner, sent the music 
out with finesse for the first time in 
the evening. Mr. Kapell’s brilliant 
passages were as expertly executed 
as ever; it was his deepened con- 
sciousness of emotional content that 
led to the impression that he played 
better on this occasion than ever be- 
fore in this reviewer’s experience. He 
was called back for three encores. 


All-Orchestral Program, June 21 


At the second concert of the season 
at Lewisohn Stadium, Fritz Reiner 
conducted a program of works from 
the standard repertoire — Weber’s 
Overture to Euryanthe, Lucien Cail- 
let’s transcription of Bach’s Little 
Fugue in G minor, Prokofieff’s Clas- 
sical Symphony, and Brahms’ Second 
Symphony. 

The weather was hot and soggy; 
the new stage was not yet completed ; 
and the amplification system needed 
adjustment. Mr. Reiner, who seemed 
to have lost interest in his program 
before the concert began, offered 
readings that were no more than com- 
petent ; and thanks to the faulty ampli- 
fier, the sounds that reached the audi- 
ence were dispiritingly thin and 
scratchy. ri. Jt. 


Jeanne Mitchell Soloist, June 22 


The Third Stadium concert was 
hardly an edifying occasion. It was 
bedeviled by a variety of acoustical 
troubles and by the street noises of 
the neighborhood, to say nothing of 
an almost continual drone, hum and 
roar of sky traffic. Fritz Reiner led 
off with ill-fused performances of 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture 
and Mozart's Jupiter Symphony, both 
of them largely out of focus, hurried 
and rough. In the nature of things 
music like Stravinsky's Fire Bird 
Suite, which completed the first part 
of the program, stands outdoor ex- 
posure better than Mozart; but here, 
too, extraneous sounds blanketed not 


Henry Rapisarda 


Meeting at the opening program of the 32nd season of open-air concerts at Lewisohn 
Stadium are Sam Lewisohn and Mayor William O'Dwyer of New York, honorary 
co-chairmen of the sponsoring body, and Mrs. Charles S$. Guggenheimer, chairman; 
all of whom were speakers at the intermission ceremonies; end Dorothy Norman 


a little of the music, and the soft 
measures of the lullaby largely eluded 
the straining ear. It was for the great- 
er part routine orchestral playing, and 
Mr. Reiner, for all his technical ex- 
pertness, seemed no more than in- 
nexibiy businesslike. 

The latter half of the program 
brought the Stadium debut of Jeanne 
Mitchell, a very comely young violin- 
ist, who has already given two recitals 
in this city. It is perhaps unfair t 
judge the measure of her gifts under 
Stadium conditions, and in any event 
she was not well counseled to attempt 
so lightweight a concerto as the D 
minor of Vieuxtemps in the open air. 
Miss Mitchell played the faded music 
with deftness and technical dexterity, 
and with a sweet tone and a small- 
scale, sentimental style. Whether under 
more auspicious conditions she could 
capture more of the grand manner 
could hardly be judged in the present 
case. It is regrettable that a great part 
of the Adagio religioso was obliterated 
by an unmercifully rampageous plane. 
In spite of these handicaps Miss 
Mitchell was called upon to play four 
encores at the end of the program, to 
piano accompaniments by Hellmut 

3aerwald. nm..2. ©. 


Varnay and Janssen, June 23 


One of the most rewarding Stadium 
concerts in recent years reached its 
climax in Astrid Varnay’s delivery, 
with Fritz Reiner conducting, of the 
closing scene of Strauss’ Salome. 
Earlier in the second half of the con- 
cert, Herbert Janssen had joined Miss 
Varnay in the third scene of the opera 
—the exchanges between Salome and 
Jokanaan—and Mr. Reiner had led 
the Philharmonic-Symphony’ players 
in a phenomenal performance of the 
Dance of the Seven Veils. The por- 
tion of the program before. the inter- 
mission was devoted to two excerpts 
from Wagner's The Flying Dutch- 
man—the Overture, and the long duet, 


Wie aus der Ferne, of Senta and the 





William Kapell Astrid Varnay 


Dutchman (with Miss 
Mr. Janssen as soloists). 

Miss Varnay sang the title role of 
Strauss’ music drama for the first 
time at the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
last year, and will do so again this 
summer. Irom the vocal amplitude 
and highly imaginative dramatic in 
stinct of her concert performance, it 
Was apparent that reports trom Cin- 
cinnati a year ago in no way exag- 
gerated the magnitude of her success 
A comely figure on the stage, slend 
erer than before, Miss Varnay seem- 
ed properly endowed to meet the visual 
demands of the part; and without 
engaging in gestures or movements 
inappropriate to the concert platform, 
she nevertheless constantly indicated 
that the theatrical values of the score 
were a lively stimulus to her. She 
maintained a concentrated, consistent, 
unimpeded of the cumulative 
progress of text and music such as 
no artist could project in the vast 
space of an open-air arena without a 
completely schooled knowledge of the 
meaning of the 
piece. 

Her singing was so extraordinary 
that the Metropolitan, it would seem, 
can scarcely overlook the validity of 
her claim to a right to appear in the 
role. In the duet with Jokanaan, she 
captured, and transmuted into appro- 
priate tonal colors, the sharp shifts of 
mood with which she reacts to the 
Prophet's rejection of her advances— 
the venom, the lust, the cajoling. The 
final apostrophe to the head was a 
model of vocal resource and musician- 
liness, ample in substance of tone from 
the low G flat to the top B, com- 
pletely responsive in production at both 
pianissimo and fortissimo levels, and 
capable of a superb, long-continued 
crescendo that gave the final phrases 
a triumphant magnificence. 

In the dialogue from the earlier part 
of Salome, Mr. Janssen—a_ familiar 
exponent of the role of Jokanaan 
was in impressive form. He also 

(Continucd on page 12) 
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Philadelphia Orchestra Tours Britain 


By Epwarp LockKsPEISER 
LONDON 
HE long-heralded tour of the 
I Philadelphia Orchestra—the first 
American orchestra to play in 
Britain since the New York Philhar- 
monic visit in 1929—opened with a 
concert in Birmingham. A few. days 
later, their concert at the Albert Hall, 
in London, was honored by the pres- 
ence of the Queen. The finest of wel- 
comes was prepared for the famous 
orchestra, which lived up to its repu- 
tation, gained through recordings, for 
a faultless virtuosity of execution. The 
London press was unanimous in ap- 
oe the wonderful string tone, 
and in remarking the flawless preci- 
sion of woodwind and brass and the 
blending and balance of color as be- 
tween choirs. Such an immaculate in- 
strument as the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra has hardly a parallel among the 
many remarkable orchestras that have 
recently visited Britain. The group 
displayed remarkable flexibility in en- 
semble, as well as ease of execution 
and a high degree of brilliance. But 
the standard of interpretation did not 
often reach the heights of the orches- 
tra’s instrumental virtuosity. The 
general impression left was that Mr. 
Ormandy’s. readings of the Brahms 
First Symphony and, at his second 
London concert, of Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony and. Seventh Symphony 
were unimaginative and _ pedestrian 
when considered in the light of the 
exceptional quality of the orchestra 
itself. His tempi seemed to many 
unnecessarily fast, and seldom was 
there very much penetration beneath 
the surface of the music. Only in 
the finale of the Beethoven C minor 
Symphony did the conductor hold the 
audience by a sense of inner convic- 
tion, but here he showed great drive 
and a sense of massiveness and cumu- 
lative effect. The Two Hispanic 
Pieces, by Harl McDonald, seemed 
too light and obvious in character to 
warrant a place—alongside works of 
3rahms and Ravel—as the sole ex- 
ample of American music included in 
Mr. Ormandy’s programs. His read- 
ing of the Overture to Wagner’s Die 
Meistersinger lacked the dignified 
pomposity usually associated with this 
work, while Ravel’s second Daphnis 
and Chloe Suite, beautifully clear and 
admirable as it was in tonal balance, 
failed to evoke the poetry and wonder 
of the Mediterranean dawn portrayed 

in the opening movement. 

In the course of 28 days no less 
than 27 concerts were scheduled to be 
given in Britain by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra — a bold enterprise for 
which we are indebted to the London 
impresario, Harold Fielding, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that under 
present conditions there must inevit- 
ably be considerable financial loss in- 
volved in the realization of such a 
scheme. A short season of daily con- 
certs at the vast Harringay Arena, 
on the outskirts of London, was to be 
included in the tour. In these pro- 
grams, the conductorship of the or- 
chestra was shared by Mr. Ormandy 
and Sir Thomas Beecham. 


HE generous schedule of the 

Elgar Festival, made up of ten 
concerts of the composer’s work, is 
well under way at this writing, and 
the advertisements in London display 
the noble head of the composer—an 
elderly statesman perhaps, or some 
distinguished general in his private 
study? He looks the part of the role 
he was called upon to play in English 
music—the Grand Old Man of the 
Edwardian era. The festival, the 
outcome of a long-felt wish of Sir 
Henry Wood, was organized by the 
Henry Wood Concert Society in co- 
operation with the BBC and the Royal 
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CONDUCTOR'S DEPARTURE FOR BRITISH TOUR 


Eugene Ormandy, with distinguished visitors who came to see him off aboard 
the Parthia as he left for the first British tour of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
which was an outstanding success with the public (left to right): Helen Traubel, 


Margaret Truman, James C. Petrillo, 


and Mr. Ormandy. In the background 


is Orville H. Bullitt, president of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


Academy of Music. It is an ambitious 
undertaking, bringing before the pub- 
lic, over a period of two weeks, the 
main choral, symphonic, and chamber 
works of a composer for whom, 
despite the revolutionary upheavals 
of the last fifty years, the British pub- 
lic has maintained a faithful and 
genuine affection. Such a festival 
comes as a reminder that the British 
public is at least as traditional in its 
tastes as it is catholic. It remains 
to be seen whether such a festival will 
further endear Elgar to his numerous 
admirers, or whether it will bring too 
fiercely into the limelight a composer 
whose established place in English 
music no one would seriously wish to 
challenge. For beside the Edwardian 
dignity and the abundance of lyrical 
melody in so much of Elgar’s music 
there are faults of vulgarity and 


pompousness that the spareness of 
most modern music has made all the 
more conspicuous. 

The festival has so far provided 
evidence for both sides. The Enigma 
Variations (included in the opening 
concert, given by the Halié Orchestra, 
conducted by John Barbirolli) is un- 
doubtedly the best of Elgar—warm in 
its spirit of unashamed Romanticism, 
inventive, and, at the same time, un- 
pretentious and honest in the love dis- 
played for good craftsmanship. The 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings 
can be placed on the same level as a 
notable example of Romantic English 
music. In Elgar’s Second Symphony, 
written in 1910, there are extraneous 
influences. Schumann, Brahms, and 
Franck all seem to crowd in, yet there 
is no denying that the work bears the 
composer’s personal stamp. The Vio- 


lin Concerto, superbly played fy 
Jascha Heifetz, with the Londo 
Symphony, conducted by Sir Malcolm 
Sargent, has a gloriously lyrical firg 
movement, but the second and third 
movements seem meandering and over. 
long. For an age that has passed from 
Brahms to Berg, the form is not syf. 
ficiently closely-knit, and the~musica! 
thought is insufficiently terse. There 
are melodies, beautiful still, in th 
Serenade, but the Cockaigne Overture 
now begins to seem something of 3 
period piece, and is, in any Case, tog 
repetitious. The Cello Concerto, to h 
played in the course of the festival by 
Pierre Fournier, contains some of the 
composer’s most inspired music; am 
the Dream of Gerontius is considered 
by true-blue Elgarians to be an um. 
assailable masterpiece. 


N the whole, Elgar is a composer 

whose work was drawn from 
many different sources, but who, at his 
best, still has significance today; and 
he continues to be held in esteem in 
England in much the same way a 
3ruckner has won the esteem of the 
Austrians, or Fauré of the French 
Yet this comparison is not entirely 
valid. It is a fact that foreigners have 
been not so much puzzled by the Eng- 
lish admiration of Elgar as frankh 
critical of a composer who, they con- 
tend, is not much more than compe- 
tently derivative. © 9 the French, and 
probably to many Americans, Elgar's 
music seems merely a pale echo of the 
masters of Romanticism—Schumann, 
3rahms, Tchaikovsky, and Franck 
This criticism may be perfectly ae- 
ceptable on musical grounds, but it 
leaves out of the picture an important 
social and national consideration that 
may well contain the secret of Elgar's 
appeal. While Elgar has incorporated 
many extraneous influences into his 
style, it is through Elgar that. English 
musicians have been able to discover 
their own individual conceptions of 
Schumann, Brahms, Franck, and oth- 
er Romantic composers. By thus iden- 
tifying himself with his precursors, 
Elgar created a _ characteristically 
English image of the Romantic com- 
posers, and thus made them approach- 
able to the growing musical public 

(Continued on page 18) 


Ring Cycle Restored at Covent Garden 


By Haro_p D. RosENTHAL 
LONDON 
ETWEEN May 12 and June 10, 
Bevo complete cycles of Wagner’s 
Der Ring des Nibelungen and two 
performances of Tristan und Isolde 
were given, in German, by the Covent 
Garden Opera Company, reinforced by 
a number of guest artists, among 
whom were Kirsten Flagstad, Set 
Svanholm, and Hans Hotter. 

What memories the prospect of the 
first Ring performances at Covent 
Garden since 1939 evoked! Year after 
year, from 1924 to 1939, in the months 
of May and June, Wagner’s tetralogy 
was given a series of performances at 
this house that today represent for us 
the golden age of Wagnerian opera. 
The casts included such artists as 
Frida Leider, Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Olszewska, Mme. Flagstad, Kerstin 
Thorborg, Lauritz Melchior, Fritz 
Wolff, Friedrich Schorr, Rudolph 
Bockelmann, Ivar Andresen, Alexan- 
der Kipnis, Emmanuel List, and Erich 
Zimmermann; among the conductors 
were Bruno Walter, Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, and Sir Thomas Beecham. 

With these memories still fresh, how 
could the new permanent company, 
not yet three years old, dare to under- 
take a Ring cycle? But despite much 


advance shaking of heads, the per- 


formances proved to be generally 
creditable. There were weaknesses, to 
be sure, but again and again we were 
pleasantly surprised, and sometimes 
thrilled and deeply moved. 

The first Das Rheingold was not, 
in all respects, a good performance. 
The orchestra started badly, with an 
atrocious E flat major chord; the 
horns burbled for all they were worth. 
The opening Rhine Maiden scene, 
however, was the most convincing we 
have seen at Covent Garden, though 
the singers were sometimes inaudible 
because of bad oon on the stage, 
and the Alberich, Graham Clifford, in- 
dulged in the Bayreuth bark, to 
neither his advantage nor the audi- 
ence’s pleasure. 

Mr. Svanholm’s Loge, all quick- 
silver and guile; Peter Klein’s Mime, 
crafty and cunning; and Mr. Hotter’s 
majestic Wotan were the peaks of this 
performance; and Edith Coates, as 
Fricka, despite some strange German, 
sang twice as well as she generally 
does in her native tongue. The Giants, 
Novakowski and David Franklin, were 
a poor pair, though in fairness it must 
be. stated that Mr. Franklin was sing- 
ing under a considerable indisposition, 
which has kept him off the stage ever 
since. The minor deities were com- 
petently but uninspiringly sung and 
acted by various English artists. * 


HE first Die Walkiire was an 
improvement, even if Siegmund 
is not Mr. Svanholm’s best role. (In 
any case it seems rash to ask the same 
tenor to sing Loge, Siegmund, and the 
two Siegfrieds in the same cycle) 
Doris Doree, as _ Sieglinde, was 
enormously improved; her vocal tech- 
nique has undergone radical changes 
for the better, and the bad breathing 
we sometimes regretted in the past has 
completely vanished. The climax oi 
Act III, beginning “Du hehrstes Wu- 
der !”, after Briinnhilde presents Sieg- 
linde with the shattered sword, was 
one of the most magnificent moments 
of the entire cycle. 

Mme. Flagstad was in radiant voice 
and acted superbly, particularly in the 
Todesverkiindigung scene. Mr. Hot- 
ter, in rare form—especially in his 
towering rage in the third act—was 
with Mme. Flagstad, a keystone of the 
performance ; the farewell and the pre- 
ceding scene — superbly sung if 
every respect. Edith Coates repeated 
her Fricka, an excellent portrayal 
even though she does not look very 
much like a goddess. Trevor Anthony} 
sang well, but with too light a voice, 
as Hunding. 

Siegfried found Mr. Svanholm less 
tired than he had been in Die Wal- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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Wide World 


Construction in Progress on the new concert stage before the Lewisohn Stadium 
opening. The wings contain lockers, dressing rooms, and a music library. When 
not in use, the concert platform will be raised by hydraulic pressure to seal 
off the stage, and become a score-board for athletic activities at City College 


New York Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 

been properly tested and balanced, 
that sudden and unexpected sound ef- 
fects not in the score plagued the first 
portion of the concert. With Mr. 
Reiner in command, the best possible 
results came out of this uncertainty, 
which might have been musically 
chaotic in less experienced hands. The 
balance of the orchestra improved 
sradually, as the sound experts gra- 
dually got the feel of the new equip- 
ment and surroundings, until, in the 
last two movements of Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Piano Concerto, which closed 
the program, fairly satisfactory sound 
was achieved—better than in other 
years, but still far from perfect. A 
disturbing echo was still present, and 
the brasses and tympani had a ten- 
dency to bounce out too boisterously 
from behind the curtain of winds and 
strings. 

Apart from Mayor O’Dwyer, Sam 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman with 
the Mayor of Stadium Concerts, and 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man, were the informal speechmakers. 
Mr. Lewisohn introduced the Mayor, 
noting that the weather was fine but 
would probably turn now that the 
Stadium had opened. “I don’t know 
whom to pray for, the Stadium or 
the country,” he said. 

Mr. Lewisohn praised the efforts 
of Robert A. Moses, city co-ordina- 
tor; Frederick H. Zermuhlen, com- 
missioner of the Department of 
Public Works; and the architects, 
John and Drew Eberson. Finally he 
called upon “Minnie” Guggenheimer, 
“the human atom bomb of all this 
work, whose chain reactions have 
touched off everything connected with 
the Stadium.” 

Mrs. Guggenheimer confessed that 
she had promised her husband not 
to speak, but could not resist a buoy- 
ant welcome to the _first-nighters. 
She apologized for opening-night 
troubles, some of which—classroom 
bells, sudden shouts from neighbor- 
hood hoydens, firecrackers, and the 
customary parade of planes during 
the pianissimos—were presumably be- 
yond her power to remedy. 

Before and after these ceremonies, 
the audience heard a program con- 
sisting of Wagner's Overture to 

ienzi, Beethoven’s Seventh Sym- 
phony, and the Rachmaninoff concerto. 
Mr. Reiner began with a deliberately 
Paced performance of The Star- 

Spangled Banner and an_ equally 
Stately one of the overture. The svm- 
Phony went more briskly. In fact, 


July, 1949 


Mr. Reiner’s tempos, particularly in 
the slow movement, seemed arbitrarily 
fast. It was a performance that should 
not otherwise be judged, because the 
tricky amplification blurred lines and 
thickened textures all the way through. 
Mr. Kapell had better luck. Relative 
dynamics were clearly defined, and 
even fortissimos came through in a 
less scrambled state. The slow move- 
ment was particularly affecting, for 
the young pianist played with a re- 
straint and a maturity that, enhanced 
by a marvelously wrought accompani- 
ment by Mr. Reiner, sent the music 
out with finesse for the first time in 
the evening. Mr. Kapell’s brilliant 
passages were as expertly executed 
as ever; it was his deepened con- 
sciousness of emotional content that 
led to the impression that he played 
better on this occasion than ever be- 
fore in this reviewer’s experience. He 
was called back for three encores. 


All-Orchestral Program, June 21 


At the second concert of the season 
at Lewisohn Stadium, Fritz Reiner 
conducted a program of works from 
the standard repertoire — Weber’s 
Overture to Euryanthe, Lucien Cail- 
let’s transcription of Bach’s Little 
Fugue in G minor, Prokofieff’s Clas- 
sical Symphony, and Brahms’ Second 
Symphony. 

The weather was hot and soggy; 
the new stage was not yet completed ; 
and the amplification system needed 
adjustment. Mr. Reiner, who seemed 
to have lost interest in his program 
before the concert began, offered 
readings that were no more than com- 
petent ; and thanks to the faulty ampli- 
fier, the sounds that reached the audi- 
ence were dispiritingly thin and 
scratchy. 5. fh, 3. 


Jeanne Mitchell Soloist, June 22 


The Third Stadium concert was 
hardly an edifying occasion. It was 
bedeviled by a variety of acoustical 
troubles and by the street noises of 
the neighborhood, to say nothing of 
an almost continual drone, hum and 


roar of sky traffic. Fritz Reiner led 
off with ill-fused performances of 
Brahms’ Academic Festival Overture 


and Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, both 
of them largely out of focus, hurried 
and rough. In the nature of things 
music like Stravinsky's Fire Bird 
Suite, which completed the first part 
of the program, stands outdoor ex- 
posure better than Mozart; but here, 
too, extraneous sounds blanketed not 





a little of the music, and the soft 
measures of the lullaby largely eluded 
the straining ear. It was for the great- 
er part routine orchestral playing, and 
Mr. Reiner, for all his technical ex- 
pertness, seemed no more than in- 
nexibiy businesslike. 

The latter half of the 
brought the Stadium debut of Jeanne 
Mitchell, a very comely young violin- 
ist, who has already given two recitals 
in this city. It is perhaps unfair t 
judge the measure of her gifts under 
Stadium conditions, and in any event 
she was not well counseled to attempt 
so lightweight a concerto as the D 
minor of V ieuxtemps in the open air. 
Miss Mitchell played the faded music 
with deftness and technical dexterity, 
and with a sweet tone and a small- 
scale, sentimental style. Whether under 
more auspicious conditions she could 
capture more of the grand manner 
could hardly be judged in the present 
case. It is regrettable that a great part 
of the Adagio religioso was obliterated 
by an unmercifully rampageous plane. 
In spite of these handicaps Miss 
Mitchell was called upon to play four 
encores at the end of the program, to 
piano accompaniments by Hellmut 
3aerwald. nm. ©... 


program 


Varnay and Janssen, June 23 


One of the most rewarding Stadium 
concerts in recent years reached its 
climax in Astrid Varnay’s delivery, 
with Fritz Reiner conducting, of the 
closing scene of Strauss’ Salome. 
Earlier in the second half of the con- 
cert, Herbert Janssen had joined Miss 
Varnay in the third scene of the opera 
—the exchanges between Salome and 
Jokanaan—and Mr. Reiner had led 
the Philharmonic-Symphony’ players 
in a phenomenal performance of the 
Dance of the Seven Veils. The por- 
tion of the program before the inter- 
mission was devoted to two excerpts 
from Wagner’s The Flying Dutch- 
man—the Overture, and the long duet, 
Wie aus der Ferne, of Senta and the 





William Kapell Astrid Varnay 


Henry Rapisarda 
Meeting at the opening program of the 32nd season of open-air concerts at Lewisohn 
Stadium are Sam Lewisohn and Mayor William O'Dwyer of New York, honorary 
co-chairmen of the sponsoring body, and Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chairman; 
all of whom were speakers at the intermission ceremonies; and Dorothy Norman 


Dutchman (with Miss Varnay and 
Mr. Janssen as soloists). 

Miss Varnay sang the title role of 
Strauss’ music drama tor the first 
time at the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
last year, and will do so again this 
summer. from the vocal amplitude 
and highly imaginative dramatic im 
stinct of her concert periormance, It 
Was apparent that reports trom Cin- 


cinnati a year ago in no way exag 
gerated the magnitude of her success. 
A comely figure on the stage, slend 
erer than before, Miss Varnay seem- 
ed properly endowed to meet the visual 
demands of the part; and without 


engaging in gestures or movements 
inappropriate to the concert platform, 
she nevertheless constantly indicated 
that the theatrical values of the score 
were a lively stimulus to her. She 
maintained a concentrated, consistent, 
unimpeded sense of the cumulative 
progress of text and musi 
no artist could project in the vast 
space of an open-air arena without a 
completely schooled knowledge of the 
meaning of the theatre 
piece. 

Her singing was so extraordinary 
that the Metropolitan, it would seem, 
can scarcely overlook the validity of 
her claim to a right to appear in the 
role. In the duet with Jokanaan, she 
captured, and transmuted into appro- 
priate tonal colors, the sharp shifts of 
mood with which she reacts to the 
Prophet's rejection of her advances 
the venom, the lust, the cajoling. The 
final apostrophe to the head was a 
model of vocal resource and musician- 
liness, ample in substance of tone from 
the low G flat to the top B, com- 
pletely responsive in production at both 
pianissimo and fortissimo levels, and 
capable of a superb, long-continued 
crescendo that gave the final phrases 
a triumphant magnificence. 

In the dialogue from the earlier part 
of Salome, Mr. Janssen—a familiar 
exponent of the role of Jokanaan— 
was in impressive form. He also 

(Continucd on page 12) 
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EMONADE OPERA, the young 
Greenwich Village group that a 
year ago presented the American 

premiere of Prokofieff’s The Duenna, 
brightened the drab early June musi- 
cal calendar again this year, staging 
Franz Joseph Haydn’s The Man in 
the Moon for the first time in this 
country, on June 7, in their tiny quar- 
ters in the basement of the Village 
Presbyterian Church, on Thirteenth 
Street. Despite the restrictions of 
small space and minimal equipment, 
the production was so imaginative, so 
consistently realized, and, inevitably, 
so intimate in its relationship to the 
audience, that The Man in the Moon 
became one of the year’s most refresh- 
ing operatic adventures. 

In the Lemonade Opera version, 
The Man in the Moon is far removed 
from Goldoni’s commedia dell’ arte, Il 
Mondo della Luna, upon which the 
libretto is based. In Haydn’s musical 
setting, the Goldoni play was conven- 
tionalized by the interpolation of arias, 
duets, trios, and ensembles, becoming 
more a Singspiel than a commedia dell’ 
arte. This change in character was 
emphasized when a German translation 
of the Italian text, by W. M. Treich- 
linger, was employed in the various 
Central European revivals that rescued 
the opera from oblivion in the 1930s. 
John Gutman’s wonderfully adroit 
English adaptation, made for Lemon- 
ade Opera, introduces many vernacular 
and even topical American touches— 
to the point of inviting the audience to 
buy lemonade in the first intermission ; 
the book is cut and reshuffled, for the 
sake of swiftness and smoothness ; and 
four arias from other Haydn operas 
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are introduced, because of superior 
musical interest, in place of portions 
excised from the original score. 


T is difficult to guess, therefore, 

just how close the Lemonade Opera 
production came to the spirit of Hay- 
dn’s work, since it departed so freely 
from the letter of the Urtext. But 
the original libretto, lifeless in its 
verse and outmoded in its humor, 
could scarcely have aroused more than 
purely musicological interest. By tak- 
ing liberties to which purists might 
object, the Lemonade Opera trans- 
formed the conventionalities of Die 
Welt auf dem Mond into the materials 
for an ebullient theater-piece, full of 
wit and invention, yet in no way de- 
void of respect for the lovely, if utterly 
undramatic, melodies of Haydn. 

The slender plot, involving six prin- 
cipal characters (surrounded by a num- 
ber of highly decorative “zanies’) de- 
tails the efforts of a scientist and a 
Leporello-like, handyman to trick a 
wealthy but stubborn man into allow- 
ing his daughter to marry an impecu- 
nious poet. By a ruse too complicated 
and trivial to explain here without de- 
stroying the air of credibility the per- 
formance gave it, the intractable father 
is led to believe that he has been trans- 
ported to the moon, where he sees 
matters in different perspective, and, 
of course, ultimately softens toward 
his daughter’s wishes. 

Under the distinguished direction of 
Max Leavitt, the production made use 
of an unpredictable mixture of styles 
—now stylized farce, now romantic 
comedy, poetic fantasy, choreographic 
symbolism, puppet-show, or downright 
horseplay. The members of the cast 
made no academic attempt to counter- 
feit the devices of either commedia 
dell’ arte or Singspiel, though there 
were touches of both. The entire 
mélange was an improvisation of the 
highest fancy and the most unfailing 
drollery. For its success Mr. Leavitt 
was doubly responsible; his intuitive 
sense of fitness enabled him to make 
a lively modern entertainment out of 
a moribund farce, and his adroitness 
as a stage director established an in- 
telligent unanimity of approach and 
ensemble among his players. 


y= the fresh and inviting theatri- 
cal qualities of the performance 
were not achieved at a sacrifice of the 
music. When lyric values were para- 
mount, no stage business was allowed 
to disturb them; in more volatile 
passages, the characters moved in a 
fashion that enhanced, rather than ob- 
scured, the rhythmic zest of the music. 
The vocal level of the six chief sing- 
ers was acceptable, and considerably 
more than that in the cases of Mar- 
garet Ritter, Ruth Kobart and Robert 
Goss. 

Herbert Grossman, the musical di- 
rector of Lenomade Opera, conducted 
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on the opening night, and alternated 
in subsequent performances with his 
associated conductor, Arthur Frantz. 
Allen Waine supplied the choreogra- 
phy (the palest single contribution) 
and Paul Rose the frothy scenery and 
costumes. The orchestral score was 
expertly played on two pianos by 
Phyllis Rappaport and Antoinette Vig- 
liotti, who achieved more than the 
usual amount of melodic warmth and 
variety of color. 

Granting that the physical resources 
of Lemonade Opera are limited and 
the personnel relatively inexperienced, 
The Man in the Moon nevertheless 
showed more arresting and profitable 
convictions about the rejuvenation of 
operatic staging than the seasons 
best endeavors at either the Metro- 
politan or the City Center. Now in 
its third year, Lemonade Opera is 
making a contribution to the operatic 
field that warrants comparison with 
the fresh viewpoint the Provincetown 
Players brought to the legitimate the- 
atre thirty years ago. 

The second novelty of the Lemonade 
Opera season will be Kurt Weill’s 
Down in the Valley, scheduled for its 
first Manhattan production on July 6, 


Ariadne on Coast 


Los ANGELES. — The first west- 
coast production of Richard Strauss’ 
Ariadne auf Naxos, and probably the 
first American hearing in English, 
took place with four performances by 
the University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s Institute of the Arts and School 
of Music, in Bovard Auditorium on 
May 16, 18, 20, and 21. Carl Ebert, 
stage director of the Glyndebourne 
Opera, and head of the school’s opera 
department, was in charge of the pro- 
duction, and Wolfgang Martin con- 
ducted. Alternating casts of students 
and young professionals were used, 
and in all matters of staging and 
direction, not to mention a good deal 
of the singing, the production attained 
a high standard. Mr. Ebert’s direc- 
tion was marked by fluency, natural- 
ness, and strong individuality in the 
various characterizations, and the or- 
chestra, composed of students and 
faculty, did surprisingly well with the 
tricky score. In the performance heard 
by this reviewer, the best singing was 
done by Patricia Brinton, Theodor 
Uppman, John Cortoy, and Lucine 
Amara. 

Other recent events have included 
three chamber-music concerts by the 
Alma Trio, on May 4, 11, and 18; 
a joint recital by Alice Lee, soprano, 
and William Swan, baritone, on May 
20; and Los Angeles City College 
workshop productions of Milhaud’s 
the Poor Tailor and Mozart’s The 
Impresario, on May 13, 14 and 16. 

ALBERT GOLDBERG 
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in a double bill with Humperdinck’s 
Hansel and Gretel. Other items in the 
summer repertory are Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni and Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona. The company also holds 
rights for the first American perform- 
ances of Francis Poulenc’s Les Ma- 
melles de Tiresias, which it hopes to 
present in a larger theatres in the fall, 
with the necessary orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


New Lyric Stage 


After a successful season of touring 
with its first production, Mozart’s Cos! 
Fan Tutte, the group called The New 
Lyric Stage, formerly known as Opera 
for College, gave Donizetti’s Don Pas- 
quale, as its second production, at the 
92nd Street YMHA on June 1. As 
in the case of the Mozart opera, Phyl- 
lis Mead provided an unforced, sing- 
able English translation of the Italian 
text; Moritz Bomhard conducted and 
supplied a piano accompaniment ; and 
Frederic Cohen was the stage direc- 
tor. 

Those who had anticipated a further 
example of the charm and competence 
embodied in last year’s Cosi Fan Tutte 
production were grievously  disap- 
pointed. The first two-thirds of the 
opera was laboriously and monoton- 
ously conceived ; only when the princi- 
pals were allotted business that re- 
quired them to carry the scenery about, 
a little after the fashion of the Chinese 
theater, did the stage direction come 
to life at all. Mr. Bomhard was less 
attuned to Donizetti’s score than to 
Mozart’s, and adopted many scamper- 
ing tempi that did not allow for ex- 
pressive nuance or sentimental inflec- 
tion. Teresa Stich-Randall was quite 
out of her vocal element in much of 
Norina’s music, and nobody else sang 
consistently well. The scenery was taf 
less interesting than that provided last 
year. For the record, the others 
the cast were Adolph Anderson, Nor- 
vel Campbell, Josh Wheeler, and Bu- 
ford Jasper. Ceci, SMITH 
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Annual Survey Of Orchestral 


By Rosert SAsin 


F America’s symphony orchestras 

continue on their present course, 

in a few more generations the 
American composer will no longer 
have any occasion to call himself neg- 
lected. MusicaL America’s annual 
survey Of the 1948-1949 symphonic 
repertoire, covering 27 leading organi- 
zations of the United States and Can- 
ada, brings heartening news to our na- 
tive artists. More than half of the 
sixty new works performed by the 27 
orchestras were written by American 
composers ; and 5 per cent of the 
season’s entire repertoire consisted of 
American music heard for the first 
time. While this may not look like a 
large percentage, it represents a 
marked increase over the figures only 
a few years ago. 

Even more significant is the fact 
that fourteen, or more than half, of 
the 27 orchestras devoted 10 per cent 
or more of their repertoires to Amer- 
ican music. The conductors and or- 
ganizations most generous to native 
composers were Fabien Sevitzky and 
the Indianapolis Symphony, with 31 
per cent of American works; Ber- 
nard Herrmann and the CBS Sym- 
phony, with 20 per cent; Hans Kind- 
ler and the National Symphony, and 


Maurice Abravanel and the Utah 
Symphony, with 17 per cent each; 
Serge Koussevitzky and the Boston 


Symphony, and Werner Janssen and 
the Portland Symphony, with 16 per 
cent each; and Alfred Wallenstein and 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic, with 
12 per cent. Also on the 10 per cent 
list are Thor Johnson and the Cin- 


cinnati Symphony; Izler Solomon 
and the Columbus Philharmonic; 
Fritz Mahler and the Erie Sym- 


phony; the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony (under several conductors) ; 
Eugene Ormandy and the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra; Erich Leinsdorf and 
the Rochester Philharmonic; and Sir 
Ernest MacMillan and the Toronto 
Symphony. 

This list does not pretend to include 
all of the orchestras that have aided 
the native composer, but offers a rep- 
resentative sample of what is being 
done. A word of caution is necessary, 
however. Figures can be deceptive if 
they are not properly interpreted. A 
conductor who offers thirty concerts a 
season may include three times as 
many American works on his pro- 
grams as a conductor who offers eight 
concerts, and yet establish a smaller 
percentage because his repertoire as a 
whole is so much larger. Nevertheless, 
the statistics show that America’s or- 
chestral leaders feel an interest in and 
an obligation toward native music, and 
are including more of it on their pro- 
grams than ever before. Some of them 
present special festivals of American 
music, not included in this survey, 
which covers only the regular sub- 
scription series of the non-radio or- 
chestras, and the winter and summer 
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composers received their premieres 
during the season. This fact alone 
is a mark of progress, for only a gen- 
eration or two ago American compos- 
ers hesitated to write symphonies at 
all, so little prospect did they have of 
obtaining a performance. When Ed- 
ward MacDowell’s wife remarked to 
him that the music of his Sonata 
Tragica seemed to call for an or- 
chestra, he agreed sadly, and ex- 
plained that he had not written it as 
an orchestral piece, because he 
wanted it to be heard. 

George Gershwin remains the most 
popular and frequently heard of 
American composers, though this 
year Virgil Thomson, who remains 
healthily active as a composer besides 
heading the critical staff of the New 
York Herald-Tribune, matched Gersh- 
win in performances. Aaron Copland, 
Samuel Barber, Howard Hanson, 
and David Diamond are also high on 
the list, which speaks well for the 
catholicity of American public taste, 
since it includes composers of the left, 
of the middle, and of the right, es- 
thetically speaking. 

Lest the reader conclude that our 
leading composers are now in a posi- 
tion to retire to villas in California 
or on the Riviera and give free rein 
to the muse, let us hasten to add 
that a vast amount must be accom- 
plished before their royalties reach 
those proportions. Even Gershwin 
and Thomson received a total of only 
34 performances each. Compared 
with the total of 122 amassed by 
Richard Strauss, to say nothing of 
Beethoven’s 280, or Mozart's 184, 


these are slim figures. I do not 
mean to imply that the American 
composers would wish to topple 


Beethoven and Mozart from their 
thrones, or to crowd them from the 
repertoire. But Beethoven is played 


new works. It cannot be too often 
repeated that if American music is 
good enough to be played once, it 
ought to be good enough to be played 
twice, and many more times, by the 
same orchestras. Leonard Bernstein 
set a splendid example with the New 
York City Symphony one season, by 
playing only modern works that had 
been heard before, thereby emphasizing 
his faith in their durability. 

The amount of music that is heard 
in America each season is stagger- 
ing when it is summed up in cold fig- 
ures. The 27 orchestras in this sur- 
vey performed 771 works by 248 com- 
posers in their 1948-49 seasons. They 
gave a total fo 3,566 performances of 
these compositions. Of the 771 works, 
155 were by American composers; 
and of the 3,566 performances, 403 
were devoted to American works. 
These are significant figures, for they 
point to the basic problem of the 
American composer: to be played 
often enough to become familiar to 
the public. Whereas 20 per cent of 
the total works played by the 27 
orchestras were by Americans, only 
11 per cent of the total performances 
were devoted to American works. 
The number of works given in a sea- 
son has less significance than one 
might wish, when the question, “how 
many times,” is answered. 


PREMIERES of 23 works by 21 
foreign composers were offered by 
the 27 orchestras. These included new 
symphonies by Oscar Fernandez, Ar- 
thur Honegger and Darius Milhaud; 
Igor Stravinsky’s ballet score, Orphe- 
us, heard for the first time in concert 
form; Manuel Rosenthal’s Christmas 
Symphonies; and a piano concerto by 
G. Francesco Malipiero. The steady 
rise of Béla Bartok in public notice 
and acclaim is illustrated by the fact 


Strauss, who has lived on into another 
musical generation to win new popu- 
larity, still leads the list of living or 
recently deceased composers, by an 
overwhelming majority. Prokofieff, 
Stravinsky, Sibelius and Hindemith 
are also frequently performed. 

Mahlerites and Brucknerites will be 
pleased to learn that their favorites 
made an excellent showing in the sur- 
vey, actually surpassing such stand- 
ard composers as Franck and Mous- 
sorgsky, in the number of perform- 
ances devoted to their works by the 27 
orchestras. This was largely owing 
to the enthusiasm of Bruno Walter 
and Eugene Ormandy, who not only 
included Mahler and Bruckner sym- 
phonies on the programs of their 
home orchestras, but also on those of 
the orchestras they led as guest con- 
ductors. 

Beethoven, with his nine symphonies, 
five piano concertos, violin concerto, 
and overtures, forms the backbone of 
the American symphonic repertoire, 
with Mozart, Brahms, Tchaikovsky 
and Wagner as his perennial rivals. 
The name of Beethoven appears 
among those of the three composers 
most frequently performed by all of 
the 27 orchestras except four; and 
3eethoven leads the repertoire list of 
sixteen of the orchestras. Beethoven 
and Brahms cycles were as popular as 
ever, with Pierre Monteux offering a 
Beethoven series in San Francisco 
and Bruno Walter another in New 
York. Arturo Toscanini conducted 
thirteen works by Brahms with the 
NBC Symphony. 36 works by Bach 
were played, many of them arrange- 
ments of works for organ or chorus. 
Mozart stands next to Beethoven at 
the head of the list, with a total of 
184 performances of 33 works. 
America still does not accord Haydn 

(Continued on page 29) 





New American Works 


Almand, Claude—John Gilbert-A Steam- 
boat Overture 

Antheil, George—Symphony No. 5; Sym- 
phony No. 6; Waltzes from Spectre of 
the Rose; McKonkey’s Ferry 

Baron, Maurice — Ode to Democracy 
(Gettysburg Address) 

Barrymore, Lionel — Introduction and 
Scherzo; Our Orchestra 

Berlinski— Kenaan 

Bernstein, Leonard—The Age of Anxiety 
(Symphony No. 2) 

Brant, Henry—The Promised Land (A 
Symphony of Palestine) 

Cowell, Henry—Symphony No. 5 

Dello ‘Joio, Norman — Variations, Cha- 
conne and Finale 

Effinger, Cecil—Symphony No. 2 

Engel, Lehmann—The Creation 

Fine, Irving—Toccata Concertante 








Fitch, Theodore—Terra Nova 

Foss, Lukas—Recordare 

Fuleihan, Anis — Concerto 
Piano and Orchestra 


for Violin, 


Gould, Morton—Symphony No. 3 (Re- 
vised) 

Hanson, Howard—Piano Concerto in G 
major 


Harris, Roy—Elegy and Paean; Ken- 
tucky Spring 

Haussermann, John—Symphony No. 3 

Kaufman, Walter — Strange Town at 
Night 

Kilpatrick—Encore Overture 

Kreutz, Arthur — Music for Symphony 
Orchestra 

Luening, Otto — Pilgrim’s Hymn (Re- 
vised) 

McCollin, Frances—Prelude and Fugue 
Mueller, Florian F.— Five Symphonic 
Etudes based on the American folk 

song, El-A-Noy 


Phelps, Norman— Noel; Scherzo and 
Finale 

Shapero, Harold—Travelers Overture 
Sowerby, Leo—Symphony No. 4 in B 
Tamkin—The Dybbuk (opera) 
Thompson, Randall—Symphony No. 3 
Thomson, Virgil—Wheat Field at Noon 
Ward, Robert—Concert Music 


Other New Works 


Berg, Alban—Seven Early Songs 

Dyson, George—Overture to Fhe Can- 
terbury Pilgrims 

- Fernandez, Oscar—Symphony in B 

Frescobaldi, Vittorio Giannini—Toccata, 
Aria and Fugue 

Ghedini, Giorgio—Pezzo Concertante 

Gibbons, Kay—Suite 

Honegger, Arthur—Jour de Féte Suisse; 
Symphony No. 4 


Kodaly, Zoltan—Theatre Overture 
Malipiero, G. Francesco—Piano Concerto 
o. 3 
Mihalovici, Marcel—Sequences ; 
Milhaud, Darius—Symphony No. 3; Ken- 
tuckiana 


Moeran, Ernest J.—In the Mountain 
Country 
Perpessa, Harilaos—Prelude and Fugue 


Rathaus, Karol—Vision Dramatique 
Rodrigo—Cuatro Madrigales Amatorios 


Rosenthal, Manuel— Christmas Sym- 
phonies 
Stravinsky, Igor — Orpheus (Orchestral 
Suite) 
Vinci, Guido Guerrini— Six Ancient 
Dances 


Viski—Two Hungarian Dances 

Walton, William—Music for Children 

Weinberger, Jaromir—Polka and Fugue 
from Schwanda (Revised) 








duly, 1949 
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. AND IN THIS CORNER— 
One-night stands make strange bedfellows, but the New York Philharmonic- 


Symphony drew top billing when it visited Toledo. 


Local Choruses Heard 
In Virginia Festival 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA—The Nor- 
folk Symphony, conducted by Edgat 
Schenkman, and a chorus of 400 
voices, made up of choral groups from 
eight Virginia cities, participated in 
the principal concerts of the Virginia 
Music Festival, held on May 13, 14 
and 15. Among the choruses in the 
first concert were the Richmond 
Choral Society, under James R. Syd- 
nor; the Lynchburg Madrigal Club, 
under H. Caleb Cushing; and the 
Hampton Benton Choir of Damville 
and Schoolfield, conducted by L. 
Hampton Benton. The massed fes- 
tival chorus presented Brahms’ A 
German Requiem, and Alleluia, by 
Randall Thompson. 

Liszt’s First Piano Concerto was 
performed by Marjorie Mitchell in the 
orchestral program on May 14, which 
also included works by Bach, Schu- 
bert, Berlioz, and Wagner. The final 
concert by the Norfolk Symphony in- 
cluded Weber’s Overture to Oberon, 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, and 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony. 

In addition to the main concerts, 
more than thirty school bands and 
orchestras competed in finals for the 
Stettinius Awards. The festival, which 
was started in 1947, is held annually 
in Scott Stadium of the University of 
Virginia. 


Worcester Festival 
Plans Manzoni Requiem 
Worcester, Mass. — The nineteenth 
Worcester Festival, to be held from 
Oct. 24 to 29, will offer six concerts, 
following the general pattern of re- 
cent festivals. The largest undertak- 
ing of the schedule will be Verdi's 
Manzoni Requiem, in which Boris Gol- 
dovsky, the festival’s new music direc- 
tor, will conduct the festival chorus 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra, with 
Frances Yeend, Anna Kaskas, David 
Lloyd, and James Pease as soloists. 
Eugene Ormandy will conduct the 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with James Melton, Bidu Sayao, 
and William Kapell listed as soloists. 
Mr. Goldovsky will conduct choral 
performances that will include Vau- 
ghan Williams’ In Windsor Forest, 
Brahms’ Nanie, and the Invocation to 
the Sun, from Mozart’s King Thamos; 
and Alexander Hilsberg will conduct 
a concert for young people and a con- 
cert of familiar music, in which Joseph 
Battista will play Liszt’s First Piano 
Concerto. Joun F. Kyes 


D’Andurain and Montecino 
Present Violin-Piano Program 

Two Chilean artists, Pedro d’Andu- 
rain, violinist, and Alfonso Montecino, 
pianist, gave a joint recital in Carl 
Fischer Concert Hall on May 24, 
under the auspices of the Consul Gen- 
eral of Chile, Alfonso Grez. 
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Bruno Walter refereed 


Many Concerts Mark 
Wisconsin Centenary 


Maptson, Wis.—The final program 
in the musical celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin centennial, on 
May 20, included the world premiere 
of a symphony written by Gunnar 
Johansen, of the music faculty, in 
honor of the occasion, and portions 
of Mahler’s Second Symphony, pre- 
sented by the school’s combined cho- 
ruses, orchestras, and bands. 

Earlier in the season, the 
musical organizations, including the 
Pro Arte Quartet, quartet-in-resi- 
dence at the university, offered con- 
certs in Madison and throughout the 
state. The university also sponsored 
programs by the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony ; Fritz Kreisler, vio- 
linist ; Todd Duncan, baritone ; Gregor 
Piatigorsky, cellist; Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist; Florence Quartararo, 
soprano; Suzanne Bloch, lutenist ; and 
Dorothy Lane, harpsichordist. Mr. 
Johansen played weekly broadcast 
programs of Chopin’s piano music 
over station WHA, commemorating 
the hundredth anniversary of the com- 
poser’s death. 


various 


Montreal to Have 
First Summer Festival 


MontTreAL.—For the first time, a 
festival of music, drama and ballet will 
take place here this summer. The fes- 
tival is to begin on July 5 and end on 
Aug. 11. 

Given under the auspices of Mon- 
treal Festivals, Inc., the festival will 
begin with a concert by the orchestra 
of Les Concerts Symphoniques. 
Shakespeare’s Much Ado About Noth- 
ing will be performed at Beaver Lake. 
At the Chalet, Les Compagnons, Can- 
ada’s outstanding French drama com- 
pany, will present Corneille’s L’Illu- 
sion Comique. The choral group, Les 
Disciples de Massenet, will offer a 
concert with Pierrette Alarie, soprano, 
and Leopold Simoneau, tenor, as solo- 
ists. Igor Stravinsky’s L’Histoire du 
Soldat will be given its Canadian pre- 
miere on Aug. 7. 

Two opera performances are sched- 
uled. Tosca will be given on Aug. 4 
with Rose Bampton in the leading 
role, and the festival will close on Aug. 


11 with a production of Massenet’s 
Manon, with Eleanor Steber in the 
title role. G. P. 


Two Singers Win Auditions 
Of Jewish Center Lecture Bureau 
Ruth Kobart, soprano, and Robert 
Spiro, baritone, were selected as win- 
ners of the second annual auditions 
conducted by the Jewish Center Lec- 
ture Bureau of the National Jewish 
Welfare Board, it was announced re- 
cently by Louis J. Cohen, chairman of 
the bureau’s advisory committee. The 
winners will receive active promotion 
by the bureau. 


Summer Series 
Begins in Cleveland 


Ringwall Conducts Opening 
Program of Extended Season; 
Berea Festival Held 


CLEVELAND.—The Cleveland Sum- 
mer Orchestra, which is planning a 
longer season than usual, opened its 
season at the Public Auditorium on 
June 4, with an all-Tchaikovsky pro- 
gram under Rudolph Ringwall. Ken- 
neth Wolf was soloist in the Piano 
Concerto. Lawrence Tibbett, bari- 
tone, was soloist in the second con- 


cert, on June 11; Boris Goldovsky 
was heard in the Schumann Piano 
Concerto on June 18; and Eunice 


Podis was piano soloist in an all-Ger- 
shwin program on June 22. 

The seventeenth annual Bach fes- 
tival was held in Berea, Ohio, on June 
3 and 4, with a record attendance and 
perfect weather. Participating in the 
many programs of the festival were the 


Baldwin-Wallace Brass Choir, under 
Frederick Ebbs; the school’s A Cap- 
pella Choir, under Cecil W. Munk; 


and Carl Weinrich, organist, who pre- 
sented a recital each day. The first 
three parts of the Christmas Ora- 
torio were performed on the second 
day by the combined orchestra, chorus, 
and soloists, under Harold T. Baltz, 
director of the conservatory. Mrs. 
Baltz was the harpsichordist. 

An open-air concert was presented 
by the Cleveland Music School Settle- 
ment on June 5. Participating in the 
program were a student ensemble un- 
der Laszlo Krausz, and the Cleveland 
Women’s Symphony, under Hyman 
Schandler. 

ELEANOR WINGATE Topp 


Seattle Hears 
Holst’s Savitri 


SEATTLE.—There was an 
of freshness in the two 
operas presented by Stanley Chapple 
and the University of Washington 
opera workshop in the Center Thea- 
ter recently. 

The group revived Gustav Holst’s 
Savitri, a Hindu legend of death, 
and Haydn’s The Apothecary, a light 
bit of comedy. 

A recently discovered composition 
by Monteverdi, Behold the Sky and 
the Earth, was given what was thought 
to be its first performance, by the Uni- 
versity Singers, at Meany Hall. The 
same program included Fauré’s Re- 
quiem, with Mr. Chapple conducting. 

On a faculty program, Mr. Chapple 
and Vilam Sokol played Bloch’s Suite 
for Viola and Piano and Brahms’ 
Sonata in F minor. The same eve- 
ning, Eva Heinitz, recent viola da 
gamba soloist with the Seattle Sym- 
phony, played Marais’ Couplets des 
Folies d’Espagne, with Lockrem 
Johnson at the piano. 

Off-campus musical activities have 
included the final concert by the Seat- 
tle Philharmonic and Choral Society, 
conducted by Don Bushell. 

Cecilia Schultz was elected to the 
presidency of the Washington Sym- 
phony Society, an organization 
created to develop Seattle Symphony 
activities throughout the state. 

Summer music in Seattle will be 
expanded to include a series of four 
operettas in Volunteer Park. Paul V. 
Brown, superintendent of Parks, has 
named Gustave Stern as conductor of 
four al fresco performances of New 
Moon, The Gondoliers, Naughty 
Marietta, and The Merry Widow. 
The season, opening July 10, will 
present orchestral concerts on alter- 
nate Sundays. SuZANNE MARTIN 


element 
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Friedberg Plays Chopin 
Program in Kansas City 

Kansas City, Mo.—Carl Friedberg, 
pianist, who is holding his usual sum- 
mer classes at the University of Kan- 
sas City, presented an all-Chopin re- 
cital on June 4, to commemorate the 
centenary of the composer's death. 


Hollywood Bowl 


Announces Schedule 


Rodzinski to Open Season on 
July 12 — Soloists Listed for 
Eight-Week Series 


Los ANGELES.—The 28th summer 
season of Hollywood Bowl concerts 
will be opened by Artur Rodzinski op 
July 12, with Yehudi Menuhin as solo. 
ist in Brahms’ Violin Concerto. Mr, 
Rodzinski will also conduct an all- 
Russian program on July 14, with 
Marina Koshetz, soprano, as soloist. 

Other conductors for the eight-week 
season will include Serge Koussevitz- 
ky, William Steinberg, Izler Solomon, 
Erich Leinsdorf, Werner Janssen, 
Franz Waxman, Johnny Green, David 
Rose, and Constantin Bakaleinikoff, 
Soloists will include Vladimir Horo- 
witz, Artur Rubinstein, and Oscar Le- 
vant, pianists; Jascha Heifetz and 
Saundra Berkova, violinists ; and Nor- 
man Atkins, Eula Beal, Jussi and 
Anna-Lisa Bjoerling, Charlotte Boer- 
ner, Nadine Conner, Ellabelle Davis, 
Lena Horne, Robert Merrill, Robert 
Rounseville, Polyna Stoska, Dorothy 
Sarnoff, and Brian Sullivan, singers, 

Two performances of La Traviata 
will be given on Aug. 12 and 13, with 
Nadine Conner in the principal role, 
and Erich Leinsdorf conducting. Ex- 
cerpts from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck 
will be conducted by Werner Janssen 
on July 19. Izler Solomon will con- 
duct a concert version of Kurt Weill’s 
Street Scene, with a cast headed by 
Polyna Stoska, Dorothy Sarnoff, Brian 
Sullivan, and Norman Atkins. 

The San Francisco Ballet will make 
its first visit to Los Angeles on July 
23. Among other special events sched- 
uled are a Gershwin concert, on July 
16; a Rodgers and Hammerstein pro- 
gram, on Aug. 6; a program of West- 
ern music; and an ice-skating exhibi- 
tion by Barbara Ann Scott. 


Cornell College 
Holds May Festival 


Mount VERNON, lowa.—The Chi- 
cago Symphony participated for the 
47th censecutive season in the annual 
May music festival of Cornell Col- 
lege, held on May 5, 6 and 7. On the 
first evening, Isaac Stern played the 
Tartini Sonata in G minor, Brahms’ 
Sonata in D minor, and Wieniawski's 


Violin Concerto, accompanied by 
Alexander Zakin. Mack Harrell, 
baritone, presented Schumann's Dich- 


terliebe and Moussorgsky’s Songs and 
Dances of Death on May 6. George 
Reeves was the accompanist. 

The Cornell Oratorio Society and 
the Chicago Symphony joined forces, 
on the afternoon of May 7, in Brahms’ 
Requiem. Tauno Hannikainen con- 
ducted, and Nancy Carr and Mr. Har- 
rell were the soloists. The orches- 
tra’s program consisted of Weber's 
Overture to Euryanthe; Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony; Franck’s Le 
Chasseur Maudit, Wagner’s Overture 
to Tennhauser; and Samuel Barber’s 
Adagio for String Orchestra. 

EUGENE DEVEREAUX 


Little Symphony 
Concerts in St. Louis 


St. Lovuts.—The fifteenth anniver- 
sary season of the St. Louis Little 
Symphony began on June 17, and 
will extend to July 22. Stanley Chap- 
ple is again musical director. 

Programs of the six concerts in- 
clude world premieres of Nordoff’s 
Landscapes, and Menges’ The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow. Haydn-Mozcart 
and a Beethoven programs, on July 
and 15, are scheduled, and a program 
of contemporary music will be given 


on July 8. Soloists include Gloria 
Gilbert, flutist; Joseph Bakalor, vio- 
linist; Paul Kueter, pianist; John 


Ehrlich, cellist; Carl Zytowski, tenor ; 
and Mr. Chapple, who will appear as 
piano soloist. Max Steindel will con- 
duct the final program. 
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Midnight Deadline 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, on 
its recent British tour, came within 
one minute of failing to keep its 
engagement in Glasgow. At 12:01 
on the morning of the day the or- 
chestra was scheduled to play its 
first Glasgow concert, a_ railroad 
strike stopped all traffic not already 
in motion in Northern England and 
Scotland. There was one saving 
grace; at their discretion, train 
crews could complete any run that 
had begun before midnight. 

Armed with foreknowledge of the 
strike, the orchestra’s management 
arranged to have a train leave York, 
after the conclusion of their concert 
there, before midnight. At New- 
castle-on-Tyne at two o'clock, a 
Scottish crew, making a round trip 
leaving Glasgow before midnight, 
was to man the special train on the 
second lap of the trip. The de- 
parture from York was harrowing, 
for the baggage car (goods wagon, 
we ought to say) was on an inacces- 
sible siding, and was hitched on just 
in the nick of time. The train 
pulled out at 11:59; English and 
Scottish crews both lived up to their 
promises, and in the morning their 
train was the only one that arrived 
at the deserted Glasgow station. 


Music Box Theatres 


The world’s finest collection of 
Swiss Music Box Theatres, in 
which dancing dolls perform ballets 
or dance beside a merry-go-round 
to the nostalgic tunes of a music 
box, was on display last month, in 
connection with the American Thea- 
Wing’s campaign to raise funds to 
carry on its musical and theattical 
performances in veterans’ hospitals. 
Each music box theatre was “adopt- 
ed” by an actress or a_ singer. 
Among the “godparents” were 
Gladys Swarthout, Lily Pons, Mary 
Martin, Susan Reed, Gertrude Law- 
rence, Lisa Kirk, Helen Hayes, and 
Katharine Cornell. : 

The music boxes in the collection 
were all of the kind known as “‘car- 
tels,” large-sized boxes, first manu- 
factured in Switzerland in 1833, 
with ampler volume and _ longer 
range than those for which Mozart 
and Beethoven wrote tunes. Music 
boxes became more and more elab- 
orate in the course of the nineteenth 
century; some of the most costly 
Ones could play eight or nine tunes 
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on a single cylinder, and were 
equipped with mechanisms for 
changing cylinders, so that an ex- 
tensive repertoire was possible. The 
most complete music boxes, toward 
the end of the century, made pro- 
vision for both loud and soft play- 
ing, and for orchestral effects by 
supplementary bells, chimes, drums, 
castanets, and flutes. The invention 
of the first talking machine by 
Thomas A. Edison in 1877, pres- 
aged the death of the music box, 
though its demise was slow. 


Tender Green Eyes 


We have seen many ardent in- 
terviews with celebrities in the 
American press, but none to surpass 
the adulation of a Neapolitan re- 
porter, Carlo Claverini, whose ac- 
count in Risorgimento of a visit to 
Winifred Heidt’s dressing room 
gives a hint of the impression the 
American contralto must have made 
upon the public of Naples: 

“Many people on this side, as well 
as on the other side of the ocean, 
know that Betty Grable has the 
most beautiful legs and that the 
most beautiful eyes are the green 
eyes of Lana Turner. 

“This is either a legend or an 
usurped fame because the most 
beautiful legs and the most beauti- 
ful eyes, green of course, are those 
of Winifred Heidt, the lady who 
last night at about 1 o’clock at the 
San Carlo theatre in the garment of 
Carmen, and what garment, has 
been struck by the infallible knife 
of Ramon Vinay, the Chilean Ten- 
or; the same tenor who several 
weeks ago choked to death the 
chaste and amorous Desdemona rep- 
resented then by Gina Gigli. 

“T admired the beautiful and flex- 
ible legs of Carmen during the dress 
rehearsal the other evening and my 
opinion was shared by those few 
privileged people who were with me 
in the shadowy hall of the San 
Carlo. 

“Only later when I entered the 
dressing room of Winifred did I 
convince myself of the tender green 
quality of her eyes and I would have 
inspected better and closer her legs 
if at the ‘right’ moment the mayor, 
the lawyer Moscati in his capacity 
as president of the autonomous 
board of the Region Massimo had 
not entered to bid welcome to the 
American singer, our most gracious 
guest in Naples... . 

“Brilliant in her conversation, 
gracious in her gestures, quick in 
making herself up for the stage, 
Miss Heidt was so kind as to tell 
me some episodes of her artistic 
career. Last year she sang at a 
Metropolitan concert before a huge 
audience. In the heat of her sing- 
ing she broke the zipper of her 
dress. In order not to find herself 
in her slip, she was forced for the 
rest of her concert to keep her dress 
up with the help of her hands hold- 
ing it tight at the height of her 
prosperous bosom. The audience, 
pleased also by this, gave her an 
enthusiastic hand... . 

“Finally the rehearsal came to its 
close. Carmon shouted her disdain 
for her betrayed lover and expressed 
her love for Escamillo. Dull-eyed 
José stepped forward armed with a 
spring-bladed dagger (always the 
same) which belongs to him. In 
the wings I implored him not to 
stain himself with blood. His crime 





would be aggravated not only by 
the delict in itself but it would have 
deprived thousands of people of the 
pleasant sight of two beautiful legs 
and two enchanting green eyes, 
sweeter and more expressive than 
those of Lana Turner.” 

We are happy to report that Mr. 
Vinay did not stain himself with 
blood, and that Miss Heidt has long 
since returned safely to our midst, 
ready to continue her competition 
with the Misses Grable and Turner. 


Brigadoon Madrigalists 


When Franz Allers was in New 
York with Brigadoon, the musical 
comedy of which he is conductor, 
he formed a symphony orchestra of 
crack players from Broadway musi- 
cal shows, of which we told a year 
or more ago. This past season the 
Brigadoon company has been on the 
road, working its way toward Cali- 
fornia, where it is now appearing in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco in 
the Civic Light Opera Series. Such 
an orchestra, of course, was an im- 
possibility once the troupe had left 
its New York colleagues behind. 
But Mr. Allers’ musical mind was 
restless, and he dreamed up the 
notion of enlisting members of the 
chorus in a madrigal society. The 
singers have perfected a repertory 
ranging from sixteenth - century 
works by Praetorius to modern 
pieces by Hindemith. The group 
has made radio, television, and con- 
cert appearances in various cities, 
and has proved to be almost as pop- 
ular as Brigadoon itself. Their 
newest endeavor is an opera work- 
shop. They are currently studying 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni and Ravel's 
L’Heure Espagnole. Even if they 
never perform either opera, the 
Brigadoon choristers are receiving 
valuable schooling while they earn 
their oat-cakes and haggis. 


Seeing Reality 


Artists who are obliged to make 
public appearances when they are 
under the weather should observe 
(but not, we hope, emulate) the 
technique of rationalization dis- 
played by the Chicago dancer, Sybil 
Shearer, in a letter she wrote to 
Claudia Cassidy of the Tribune, 
when she had given a local recital 
before recovering from an illness: 

“The Chicago concert,” she wrote, 
“was the reality of death. If you 
had seen the New York concert of 





the same program you would have 
seen the reality of life, in the won- 
derful way of the cycle, so that 
those people who had seen both 
concerts and were disappiinted at 
seeing death instead of life, had, I 
feel, no real reason to complain, be- 
cause they were still seeing reality.” 

I had not presented them with a 
silvered paper disc and said it was 
the moon. I had simply given them 
death instead of lite. They had 
seen another part of the cycle.” 

At last we understand about cer- 
tain Metropolitan perfomances and 
Town Hall recitals we had, until 
now, thought to be plain bad. The 
performers were simply giving us 
death instead of life. 


Fiora and Avito 


Seymour Raven, in a Chicago 
paper, takes a poke at us for the 
picture caption in the Special Issue 
which read: ‘Florence Easton as 
Fiora and Edward Johnson as 
Avito, roles they often sang, but 
never together.” Since the picture 
shows “two costumed singers in an 
operatic clinch, lips about three 
inches apart,” the caption makes 
him inquire whether he is “being 
kidded.” 

Don’t ask us how the picture 
came to be taken; but there it was, 
and we used it as an amusing curi- 
osity. Miss Easton and Mr. John- 
son did not sing in the opera to- 
vether — either at the Metropoli- 
tan or at Ravinia, the two places 
where thev belonged to the same 
company. Mr. Johson never sang 
his role with anv Fiora except Lu- 
crezia Bori. Miss Easton never 
sang Fiora at the Metropolitan, and 
at Ravinia her vis-a-vis was al- 
ways Morgan Kingston. 


Hagen in A Hogshead 


Even the Wagnerian characters 
have been hit by the housing short- 
age. In Devil’s Lake, N. D. 
(where, apparently, he now lives, 
according to This Week), Hagen, 
failing to find more conventional 
quarters, “bought a giant barrel 
and rigged it up with a sink, stove, 
cupboards, and other conveniences.” 
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Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 7) 


brought the fine fruits of his experi- 
enced artistry to the Flying Dutch- 
man duet, in which Miss Varnay, it 
must be confessed, was somewhat less 
fully at home, and therefore gave 
merely an intelligent rather than an 
impressive account of the somewhat 
loquacious and loosely organized 
music. 

With an assignment that called for 
his best powers, Mr. Reiner shook off 
whatever lethargy may have afflicted 
him on the two preceding nights, and 
induced the orchestra to play with 
exemplary clarity, pacing, and bal- 
ance throughout the evening. Despite 
a few bloomers, the amplification sys- 
tem was nearly always tolerable, and 
in most of the Salome excerpts it 
seemed to be working right, at last. 

c3 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet, June 25 


The Philharmonic Piano Quartet — 
Ada Kopetz, Bertha Melnik, John 
Scales, and Max Walmer — made its 
Lewisohn Stadium debut in the second 
half of the June 25 program. The 
four young pianists disclosed a good 
deal of technical facility and musical 
sensibility in arrangements, by Moritz 
Bomhard, of works by Bach, Mozart, 
Liszt, Debussy, Stravinsky, Cole 
Porter, and Johann Strauss; and in 
Sam Morgenstern’s Toccata Guate- 
mala, arranged by the composer. If the 
performances sometimes lacked variety 
of color and fluid rhythms, they did 
not want for precision and vigor. 

Enrico Leide, returning to the 
Stadium where he made his debut last 
year, led the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony in the first half of the 
program. William Lincer was viola 
soloist in Berlioz’ Harold in Italy. 
His playing was always highly sympa- 
thetic, and his warm tone was especial- 
ly appealing. The orchestra gave him 
spirited and spontaneous support in 
the lively sections. The overture to 
Smetana’s The Bartered Bride com- 
pleted the list. 


, 


Salmaggi Opera Begins 
Triborough Stadium Series 


A performance of Verdi’s La Travi- 
ata on June 18 opened Alfredo Sal- 
maggi’s second season of summer 
opera in Triborough Stadium on Ran- 
dall’s Island. Mina Cravi was the 
Violetta, David Poleri the Alfredo, 
and Richard Torigi the Germont. An 
audience of over 3,000 attended the 
performance, which was conducted by 
Silvio Tagliapietra. The second pres- 
entation, on June 25, was Bizet’s Car- 





M. Nobleman 
Enrico Leide, conductor, and William 
Lincer, violist, rehearse at the Stadium 


Goldman Band 
Opens Park Series 


The Goldman Band gave its first 
concert of its 32nd season in Central 
Park on June 17. The weather being 
favorable, despite a threat of rain 
earlier in the day, the attendance was 
very large. The program contained 
several features of uncommon interest, 
one of which lent an historical aspect 
to the occasion. This was the so- 
called Funeral Symphony, compiled 
by Richard Wagner out of two themes 
from Weber’s Euryanthe, for the 
transfer of Weber’s remains from 
their resting place in London for re- 
interment in Dresden, on December 
14, 1844. Wagner scored the piece for 
military band; and in this original 
form (aside from a few trifling instru- 
mental modifications) Edwin Franko 
Goldman conducted it for the first 
time in America. The work had pre- 
viously been played here only in an 
orchestral version, at a New York 
Philharmonic concert in 1927, under 
the leadership of Willem Mengelberg. 

It is to be hoped that this Funeral 
Symphony will become a regular fea- 
ture of the Goldman Band repertoire. 
It is brief (only 80 bars in length), 
but full of -deeply moving and spacious 
solemnity ; its noble sonorities are still 
more affecting in the open air than in 
the concert hall. Aside from the 
scoring and the elegiac conception of 
the piece, the musical components are 
wholly Weber’s; they consist solely of 
the theme of Emma’s spirit (the sor- 
rowful largo of the overture) and the 
melody of Euryanthe’s cavatina, Hier 
dicht am Quell, with a coda based on 
a transfiguration in major of the 
spirit theme. A resounding cymbal 
stroke, not in Wagner’s score, was 
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added at one point by Mr. Goldman. 
Those sufficiently interested in the 
symphony to investigate its history 
in greater detail should acquaint them- 
selves with the exhaustive article 
about it by the late Kurt Mey, in the 
Wagner-Kalender of 1908, issued by 
the periodical Die Musik. 

The concert, which began with a 
Grand March in F, by Percy E. Filet- 
cher, included in its opening half 
Aaron Copland’s An Outdoor Over- 
ture, conducted by Richard Franko 
Goldman; Virgil Thomson’s A 
Solemn Music for Band, under its 
composer’s direction, and a five move- 
ment Suite of Old American Dances, 
by Robert Russell Bennett, likewise 
under its author’s baton. Mr. Thom- 
son’s work (his first for band) was 
commissioned by the League of Com- 
posers and completed this past April. 
It is, as its title indicates, a piece of 
earnest character, chromatic in tex- 
ture and sonorous. 

The evening also brought a pleasant 
English Folksong Suite, by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams; an engaging in- 
troduction and Tarantella, by Edwin 
Franko Goldman, which provided a 
virtuoso piece for the gifted cornetist, 
James F. Burke; and a new March 
composition by the same composer, 
called The Golden Rule. Nicholas 
Miaskovsky’s Triumphal March hard- 
ly contributes to the reputation of 
that prolific composer. It need hardly 
be added that speech-making and 
numerous extras extended the con- 
cert. H. F. P. 


Autori New Associate 
Philharmonic Leader 


The executive committee of the 
board of directors of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony has appointed 
Franco Autori associate conductor of 
the orchestra for the 1949-50 season, 
on the. recommendation of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos and Leopold Stokowski, 
conductors of the orchestra. Mr. 
Autori has served as conductor and 
musical director of the Chautauqua 
Symphony since 1944, and was con- 
ductor of the Buffalo Philharmonic for 
nine years. 

Born in Naples, Mr. Autori came 
to the United States in 1928 and has 
been a citizen since 1936. He has been 
connected with the Pennsylvania 
Grand Opera Company, the Chicago 
Opera, the Ravinia Opera, the Dallas 
Symphony, and the Federal Music 
Project. He has also appeared as guest 
conductor of the Toronto Philharmonic 
and the NBC Symphony. 


Bernstein Leads Benefit 
Concert at Ebbets Field 


On June 16, Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducted a concert by the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony at Ebbets 
Field, Brooklyn, given for the benefit 
of activities sponsored by the Amer- 
ican Fund for Palestinian Institutions. 
Nathan Milstein was soloist in Bruch’s 
Violin Concerto, and Artie Shaw was 
soloist in Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto, 
K. 622. Regina Resnik, soprano, and 
Richard Tucker, tenor, presented ex- 
cerpts from Puccini’s Tosca. Mr. 
Bernstein also conducted two works 
by Aaron Copland—Outdoor Over- 
ture, and A Lincoln Portrait, with 
Sam Levene as narrator. 


Denver Symphony Under Caston 
To Appear in Red Rocks Festival 

Denver, Coro.—The third annual 
Red Rocks Music Festival will be held 
in the Red Rocks Theatre, eighteen 
miles west of Denver in the front 
range of the Rocky Mountains, from 
July 8 to Aug. 5. Five Friday eve- 
ning concerts by the Denver Sym- 
phony, conducted by Saul Caston, will 
be presented, and there will be a con- 
cert for children. Information may be 
obtained from the Civic Symphony 
Society business office, Helen Black, 
business manager, 458 City and County 
Building, Denver, Colo. 


City Center Plans 


Auditorium Changes 
Enlarged Orchestra Pit and 
New Decoration To Be Ready 
For Fall Opera Season 


The New York City Center of 
Music and Drama is undergoing ex- 
tensive alterations in preparation for 
the fall season of the New York City 
Opera Company. 

The most significant change is the 
enlargement of the orchestra pit by 
forty per cent. This will involve the 
removal of one row of seats and re- 
designed support for the stage apron, 
but will permit Laszlo Halasz, musi- 
cal director of the company, wider lat- 
itude in his choice of repertoire. 

Another step toward more complete 
possession is the redecoration of the 
auditorium, which has until now la- 
bored under an encrustation of un- 
sightly pseudo Moorish décor. 

Charles Weidman has been engaged 
as ballet director and choreographer 
for the New York City Opera Com- 
pany, according to an announcement 
by Mr. Halasz. The new group will 
be organized through auditions to be 
held later in the summer, and a Chi- 
cago company is to be organized in the 
fall by Mr. Weidman for the com- 
pany’s appearances at the Civic Opera 


House. Mr. Weidman, in addition to § 


work done with his own troupe, has 
staged dances for several Broadway 
shows, including Sing Out Sweet 
Land. 

An all-time attendance record of 
575,637 was established at the New 
York City Center of Music and Drama 
during the past season, according toa 
statement issued by Newbold Morris, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

A box-office gross of nearly $750,000 
enabled the City Center to operate at 
only a small loss for the year. A total 
of 315 performances were given during 
the season by the New York City 
Opera Company, the New York City 
Ballet Company, the Paris Opera Bal- 
let, the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo, 
and the producing companies of Medea, 
Man and Superman, The Medium and 
The Telephone, Show Boat, and Ca- 
rousel. 


Lawrence Appointed 
Phoenix Symphony Head 


PHOENIX, ArIz.—Robert Lawrence, 
conductor and author, has been chosen 
director of the Phoenix Symphony, 
succeeding John Barnett, now associ- 
ate conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic. Mr. Lawrence, who is 
38 years of age, was associate music 
critic of the New York Herald Trib- 
une from 1939 to 1943, and is an in- 
termission commentator of the Sat- 
urday afternoon Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts. He organized and led 
the Mediterranean Symphony at 
Naples while on duty with the Army, 
and has been guest conductor of the 
Montreal Opera Festival, the Chicago 
Civic Opera, the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony, and the NBC 
and CBS orchestras. 


Ezra Rachlin Named 
To Austin Symphony Post 


Austin, TeEx.—Ezra Rachlin, form- 
er music director of the Philadelphia 
Opera and the Memphis Open Air 
Theatre, has been appointed conduc- 
tor of the Austin Symphony for the 
1949-50 season. Mr. Rachlin, who was 
born in Hollywood in 1915, has been 
guest conductor in Europe and _ the 
United States, and has most recently 
conducted an orchestra accompanying 
Lauritz Melchior. 


Concerts to Finance 
Washington Scholarship 
Wasuincton, D. C.—A series of 
five concerts, with proceeds to be used 
for a $1,000 scholarship award for a 
Washington music student, will be 
given next season by the Friday 
Morning Music Club and the Hayes 
Concert Bureau. 
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Dell Concerts 


(Continued from page 3) 


and artistic fields who agreed with his 

jans. His next step was to obtain a 
$50,000 appropriation to the Fairmount 
Park Commission from City Council, 
to rehabilitate the Dell. 

This grant made possible a new con- 
crete stadium, with seats firmly an- 
chored on a gradually rising plane that 
insures full visibility from any portion 
of the amphitheater. The concrete 
flooring eliminates much of the mos- 
quito-slapping that in other seasons has 
marred the performance for many list- 
eners. A willow tree, which stood in 
the middle of the best seats as a seri- 
ous interference in the enjoyment of 
the performances, was removed. 


OR the first time, the Dell has a 
an ae system. The first 
nineteen rows (out of forty) of in- 
dividual folding chairs are set aside 
for the Friends of the Dell, who, 
quietly and efficiently raised a guaran- 
tee fund of $62,500, then largest in the 
Dell’s history, and were given a pair 
of seats in token of contributions of 
$100 or more. 

“In recent years,” Mr. Mann ex- 
plained, “the seating policy was strict- 
ly first come, first served. This year 
the more costly seats are being re- 
served by seat number. Ticket-holders 
will be led to their seats by ushers, 
and will not have to fret if they are 
unavoidably detained. Whatever time 
they arrive, their seats will be waiting 
for them.” 

The side sections of the green re- 
served seats have been angled toward 
the stage, so their occupants will be 
able to see between the people in the 
rows ahead. “The over-all effect of 
the new seating arrangement,” says 
Mr. Mann, “has been to diminish the 
total number of seats slightly, but to 
increase audience comfort immeasura- 
bly.” The reserved section seats about 
ten per cent fewer patrons, but com- 
fort and visibility have been increased 
a hundredfold. 

In previous years, the banks on both 
sides of the Dell, popular locations for 
young couples, were divided into two 
price ranges. This years purchasers 
of minimum priced tickets are permit- 
ted to sprawl out anywhere at all, even 
as close as forty or fifty feet from the 
stage. The banks have been cleared of 
stumps and debris, and have been much 
improved in appearance and safety; 
until now it was difficult to maintain 
a footing on some of the steeper sec- 
tions. 

The shell has been completely reno- 
vated; the top is now painted light 
grey, and the sides of both the interior 
and the exterior, grey-blue. Box- 
woods, geraniums, and petunias now 
border the front of the stage, with 
thododendrons on either side. The 
benches in the general-admission sec- 
tion are also new, as are the retaining 
walls, safety fenceses, and railings lin- 
ing the steps leading down into the 
Dell. There are also many improve- 
ments backstage—new flooring and 
furniture in the dressing rooms, and 
up-to-date rest rooms. A new conces- 
sion system assures the audience of 
really ice-cold drinks, and an improved 
system of refreshment vending is con- 
templated. 

Most of these improvements have 
been designed with the comfort and 
sight-lines of the patrons in mind. 
Head ushers and ticket-takers have 
been recruited from the experience 
Academy of Music corps, and all the 
ushers, now dressed in white shirts 
and black bow ties, have been drilled 
by Melvin Fox, Dell board member 
and manager of a theatre chain. 

Mr. Mann has instituted this year 
the policy of offering three concerts a 
week instead of four, leaving four 
nights open in case of rain. The Phil- 
adelphia Transportation Company is 
co-operating by instituting special 
Tound-trip bus and trolley service 
from main points throughout the city. 
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To acquaint school children with the 
Dell concerts, 9,000 children from 
Philadelphia’s public and parochial 
schools will be given free admission, 
by arrangement with the school board. 


Bakaleinkoff Ends 
Pittsburgh Season 


PittsBuRGH.—The Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony concluded its season with three 
concerts under Viadimir Bakaleinkoff. 
Hugo Kolberg, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, was soloist in Lopatnikoff’s 
Violin Concerto, Vladimir Horowitz 
played Rachmaninoff’s Third Piano 
Concerto, and George Enesco per- 
formed works by Mozart in addition 
to conducting his own Roumanian 
Rhapsody No. 1. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under Bruno Walter, presented 
Brahms’ First Symphony, Dvorak’s 
Fourth Symphony, and Beethoven's 
Egmont Overture in the final program 
of the Orchestra Association series. 

Each of the local choral societies 
gave spring concerts. The Bach Choir 
presented Mendelssohn’s Elijah; the 
Mendelssohn Choir was heard in 
Bruch’s Cross of Fire and Elgar’s 
The Music Makers; and the Down- 
town Choral presented an excellent 
varied program. 

One of the outstanding recitals of 
the season was that of Kathleen Fer- 
rier, contralto. Among other recitalists 
were Lily Pons, coloratura soprano; 
Nelson Eddy, tenor; Arthur Rubin- 
stein, pianist; and Tossi Spivakovsky, 
violinist. 

The Pittsburgh Opera gave a final 
Rigoletto, with Robert Weede, bari- 
tone, and Jan Peerce, tenor, in leading 
roles. Richard Karp conducted. 

J. Frep LissFett 


Cohn to Seek Scores 
For Fleisher Collection 


PHILADELPHIA.—Arthur Cohn, con- 
ductor of the New School of Music’s 
professional training orchestra, has 
been granted a leave of absence to 
make a European tour in search of 
new manuscripts for the Fleisher Col- 
lection of the Philadelphia Public 
Library. His place will be taken during 
his absence by Vernon Hammond, di- 
rector of the American Opera Com- 
pany, who will give a course in opera 
repertoire. 


Arthur Brown Signed 
By NCAC Management 


Arthur Brown, musical director of 
both the El Paso Symphony and the 
Tulsa Philharmonic, was signed re- 
cently by National Concert and Ar- 
tists Corporation, which will represent 
him and manage his musical interests. 
Mr. Brown is appearing for his second 
season as guest conductor of the New 
Orleans Symphony’s Pop concerts. 


Jules Schick 
The newly refurbished Robin Hood Dell as it looked to the audience that came 
to hear Leonard Bernstein open the twentieth season with an all-Wagner program 


Manuscripts Given 
Congressional Library 


WASHINGTON. — The Library of 
Congress has announced the acquisition 
of a collection of musical autographs 
through the generosity of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall. The collection 
includes original manuscripts of Mo- 
zart, Haydn, Schubert, and Brahms. 
Among the group are Haydn’s String 
Quartet in E flat major, Op. 64, No.6; 
the Sonata for Violin and Piano, 
K. 379, by Mozart; the Violin Sonata, 
Op. 137, No. 2, by Schubert; and 
three important Brahms manuscript 
scores—the Trio for Violin, Horn, and 
Piano, Op. 40; the Trio for Violin, 
Cello and Piano, Op. 87; and the 
String Sextet in B flat major, Op. 18. 
A correspondence between Brahms 
and Hermann Levi, the conductor, 
numbering 124 letters, is also part of 
the collection. 

A number of documents pertaining 
to Paganini also were recently pre- 
sented to the library by Mrs. Elizabeth 


A. Bondy. 


Vienna and Basle to Present 
Beggar’s Opera in Translation 


Lonpon.—Benjamin Britten’s The 
Beggar’s Opera, which was given its 
first performance in Cambridge by 
the English Opera Group less than 
a year ago, has been translated into 
German, and will be presented in Vi- 
enna by the Vienna State Opera and 
in Basle, Switzerland, during the 
1949-50 season. 


Philadelphia Hears 
Three Opera Groups 


Dra Mu and La Scala Compa- 
nies Stage Aida—Down in the 
Valley Given Local Premiere. 


PHILADELPHIA. — Four important 
operatic events took place in May. 
Kurt Weill’s Down in the Valley was 
given an excellent local premiere by 
the Philadelphia Chamber Opera So- 
ciety, conducted by Joseph Levine, on 
May 7. The opera was presented by 
a group of talented young singers and 
was staged effectively. Preceding the 
performance, three members of the 
society were presented in a recital— 
Maria Derell, soprano; Helen Sco- 
field, soprano; and Emil Markow, 
bass. 

On May 16, the Dra Mu Opera 
Company staged Aida in English, with 
an all-Negro cast. Henri Elkan con- 
ducted, and the singers included Eliza- 
beth Walker, in the title role; Con- 
stance Stokes, as Amneris; Joseph 
Lipscomb, as Radames; William 
Smith, as Ramfis; and Eugene Tucker, 
as Amonasro. 

The final offering for the season by 
the Philadelphia La Scala Opera 
Company, a highly dramatic perform- 
ance of Aida, was given on May 26 
at the Academy of Music. (The com- 
pany’s revival of Fedora, on May 
12, was reviewed in the June 1949, 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA.) Herva 
Nelli sang Aida, and the cast also 
included Allesandro Granda, Robert 
Weede, Eleanor Knapp, Nino Ruisi, 
John Lawler, Rosemary Ciccone, and 
John Rossi. Giuseppe Bamboschek 
conducted. 

Among the choral concerts of the 
month were those given by the De- 
partment of Music Education Chorus 
and the Temple University A Cap- 
pella Choir, under Elaine Brown, with 
Virginia MacWatters, soprano, as 
soloist; the University’ of Pennsyl- 
vania Choral Society, together with 
the school’s orchestra, conducted by 
Robert Elmore; and the Philadelphia 
Fellowship House Choir. 

Recitalists have included Edith 
Bailey, contralto, on May 2; Dorothy 
Kennedy, contralto, on May 6; and 
Lindsay Knox, tenor, on May 6 

Sripney Fox 


Ann Colbert Joins 
Henry Colbert Management 


Ann Colbert has joined the office of 
Henry Colbert, artists’ manager, at 
15 West 44th Street, New York. Miss 
Colbert, who has been active in the 
publicity field, and was an associate 
editor of Pageant magazine, will be 
in charge of press relations for Col- 
bert artists. 





ELIZABETH TRAVIS: 


concert pianist and exponent of 
teaching methods of Madame Olga 
Samaroff - Stokowski, one of the 
world's greatest piano pedagogues. 


HAROLD C. HESS: 


violinist; pupil of Ysaye and Cesar 
Thomson; assistant to Thomson in 
this country. 





THE JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 


CHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
W. St. Clare Minturn, Director 
Walter Emch, Chairman Graduate Division 


A DISTINGUISHED FACULTY INCLUDES: 


FALL SESSION—September 8-!4—June 5, 1950 


Member of the National Association of Schools of Music 
Courses in all branches of music jeading to the degrees of bachelor of music, 
bachelor of music education, master of music and master of music education. 


GRADUATE ASSISTANTSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Catalogue sent free upon request. 


ROBERT LONG: 


concert singer; former member Chi- 

cago Opera Co., tenor in American 

Premiere of Peter Grimes, Tangle- 
wood, 1946. 


HOWARD E. AKERS: 
winner of wind instrument scholarship 
at Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., in 1932; much profes- 
sional playing throughout country. 
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How Not To Raise Money 
To Subsidize The Ballet 


ALLET THEATRE, our finest ballet 
company, attempted to commit suicide 
last month. Blevins Davis, chairman 

of Ballet Theatre Foundation, announced 
that he personally would underwrite the cost 
of a Russian tour by Ballet Theatre, to the 
extent of $100,000, if the Russian govern- 
ment would let the company come. 
sian government would not. 

Meanwhile, Ballet Theatre Foundation 
seeks to raise money to continue its opera- 
tions in*this country in the fall, having re- 
stricted its 1949 season to seven weeks, for 
want of financial backing. Confronted with 
Mr. Davis’ apparent willingness to support 
the company in Russia, but not in the United 
States, nobody is likely to contribute ten 
cents to the organization he heads—not, at 
least, until he indicates that he thinks his 
$100,000 might do some good right here at 
home. 


“S.0.S. For Strings” 
Is Sounded By Authorities 


OR the past ten years, disquieting rum- 

blings have been heard on the higher 

level of our musical life, where the 
polished and expert symphony orchestra 
reigns supreme. -Of late, the unease has be- 
come articulate in the query: What has 
become of our string players? 

The situation has now become so serious 
that dry rot seems likely to blight this impor- 
tant instrumental field unless something is 
done about it. Conductors, educators, and 
private teachers are sending out distress sig- 
nals. Many authorities trace the trouble 
directly to the public schools, saying that 
string instruction in these institutions has 
dropped to twenty per cent of the volume 
established during the period before the de- 
pression of the early 1930s. 

In May, 1948, after being subjected to 
the “brass, bombast and banality” of the 
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many banJs tiat were chief musical enter- 
tainment oi tne Music Educators National 
Conference in Detroit, we heatedly deplored 
—in an editorial entitled The Three B’s, 
Public School Version—the sorry status of 
the strings in their competition with the brass 
and winds. Early this year, an article en- 
titled S.O.S. for Symphony Strings appeared 
in Educational Music Magazine, exploring 
the subject further in a symposium that 
enlisted more than a dozen of our major 
symphony conductors, and several prominent 
educators. George Szell, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, a significant contribu- 
tor to the article, later sent his material to 
Olin Downes, who made it the subject of 
two Sunday articles in the New York Times. 
In May, Jennings Butterfield, director of 
the department of instrumental music in 
the West Orange, N. J., High School, 
brought the problem a stage nearer to prac- 
tical action by holding a forum discussion, 
S.O.S. for Strings, which discovered that 
conditions have not improved markedly 
during the current year. Mr. Butterfield’s 
efforts and those of devoted individuals in 
several other communities provide bright 
spots, which are, however, still overshad- 
owed by the darkness of the whole land- 
scape. 

It is not hard to find reasons for the 
drop in interest in string playing and teach- 
ing since a decade or so ago, when string 
players were a dime a dozen, and ten or 
twenty applicants vied for every open sym- 
phony post. Wind instruments are easier to 
learn quickly; brass bands are showy and 
easily available ensembles for school use; 
the craze for dance bands makes heroes out 
of “Arties, Bennies and Tommies’’ rather 
than “Saschas, Jaschas and Mischas’” (as 
Saul Caston of the Denver Symphony re- 
marked ) ; wind players are still better paid 
than string players. The apathy of public 
schools toward securing really competent 
string teachers (many music teachers in 
the schools are required to combine a knowl- 
edge of violin, clarinet and whatever else 
may occur to the curriculum planners), and 
the initiative of the wind instrument man- 
ufacturers contribute further to the present 
eclipse of the strings. 


EW attitudes on the part of parents, 

pupils, public schools—and even con- 
ductors—will have to be engendered, and 
remedies of a more material order will have 
to be found, before the clouds lift. A genuine 
love for string music needs to be cultivated 
once again. This is basic. Equally funda- 
mental is the matter of making a living. 
Until string players’ salaries become as at- 
tractive as those of wind virtuosos, things 
will not brighten much in their corner. 

One force for good is the Violin, Viola 
and Violoncello Teachers Guild, a lively or- 
ganization which has sprung up in several 
cities to combat the string recession. Ameri- 
can manufacturers are gradually awakening 
to the market for small instruments suitable 
for young children. Scholarships, advocated 
by many conductors as a palliative if not a 
remedy, are available in scattered centers. 
The American String Teachers Association, 
formed as an adjunct to the Music Teach- 
ers National Association, is also alive to 
the danger, and is taking steps here and 
there to avert disaster. 

But in the cradle of the trouble, the pub- 
lic school system, reforms come slowly. 
Music fought hard to gain a foothold in 
the public-school curriculum. Today, one 
branch of the art must defend itself against 
the encroachments of another, or a crisis 
lies ahead. As Vladimir Golschmann, con- 


ductor of the St. Louis Symphony, wrote. 
“One of the reasons American orchestra 
have been so superb, and so deserved) 
famous is the richness of their string se. 
tions. How an orchestra can maintain this 
marvelous quality if the present trend cop. 
tinues is a question of serious concern.” 


A Symphonic Recession 


HE two most depressing news items ¢ 

the month come from Portland, Oregon, 

and Columbus, Ohio. In both cities 
the trustees of the local symphony orchestra 
have abandoned the struggle to find ways ¢ 
balancing their budgets for next season, 
and have announced the suspension of or. 
chestral activity. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult, a 
everyone knows, to maintain orchestras i 
the face of mounting costs of operation. Bu 
symphonic music is now almost universally 
recognized as one of the necessary posses. 
sions of a cultivated community, and it ist 
be hoped that Portland and Columbus wil 
not too easily abandon the search for imeans 
to reinstate their orchestras. 








From Our Readers 





New ) ork 

F you will bear with me, I should like to clear 

one statement which you made in your June 
1949, issue, concerning the performance oi Paul 
Hindemith’s Concerto for Woodwinds, Harp, and 
Orchestra, at the Columbia Festival of Contem- 
porary Music. To quote: “The third, and final 
movement startled the audience by its repeated 
quotations of the opening phrase of the Wedding 
March from Mendelssohn’s Music for A Mid 
summer Night’s Dream.” 

Actually, the solo clarinet plays the entire 
thematic material of the Wedding March, from 
beginning to end. And the overlay of original 
construction by Mr. Hindemith made the so-called 
“fragments” appear to coincide with the tema oi 
his rondo. I feel quite sure that the imperfect 
acoustics of the hall were instrumental in_ the 
further masking of *the original Mendelssohn 
melody. This was also the case in the second 
movement of the Concerto, which was actually a 
canon between two solo woodwinds accompanied 
by the tutti. 

When the hall was empty during the morning 
rehearsal of the concert, all these wonderful ele- 
ments were very evident, but during the perforn- 
ance the true outlines were not clear at all. 

Cart S. MILLER 


Educational Director 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 


Seattle 

N your editorial page of April 15, you ask why 

the organized- audience plan has not been put 

into operation in the field of dance. Seattle has done 

just this thing. Your interest and apparent sym- 

pathy for the dancer’s cause move me to tell 
you of it. 

A working answer to any city picking up your 
challenge is Seattle’s Friends of Dance. Friends 
of Dance is ready to start its second season with 
money in the bank, an enthusiastic membership 
with commuters from Bellingham, Tacoma, and 
Victoria, B. C., and a steadily growing public. In 
its first year, Friends of Dance accomplished: (1) 
a pre-paying, tax-free membership audience of 250 
($5 for adults; $2 for students); (2) seven con- 
certs by Northwest dancers (demand _ ballooned 
this number from the three performances originally 
planned); (3) receptions for Uday Shan-Kar, 
Angna Enters, and Francisca Boas; (4) a Dancers 
Showcase of representative students. 

Friends of Dance is an outgrowth of Eleanor 
King’s One World in Dance, established several 
years ago to bring together our ethnic groups. 
Because of Friends of Dance’s ideal in promoting 
work native to our population, there has been 
just one year a new appreciation of Northwest 
Indian material and the art of our Japanese popu- 
lation. There have been a number of premieres, 
including works originating here, and the first 
Northwest showing of Doris Humphrey’s Water 
Study—and in addition, all dancers have been paid! 


SUZANNE MartTIN 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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FTER a guest conducting tour of Europe, 
A which included concerts in Goteborg, 

Stockholm, Helsinki, Prague, and Budapest, 
Hans Kindler has returned to the United States. 
He plans, in the near future, to found an or- 
ganization for the exchange of American and 
European artists, a plan which has been sanc- 
tinoed by UNESCO officials. . . . Joseph Wag- 
ner, conductor of the Duluth Symphony, will 
conduct in Cuba and possibly in Europe this 
summer. : 
~ A number of events are crowding the summer 
schedule of Gladys Swarthout, including the 
opening of the Cincinnati Summer Opera sea- 
son, on July 3, the Telephone Hour broadcasts, 
on June 20 and Aug. 8, anda Lewisohn Stadium 
program on Aug. 13... . William Grant Still’s 
Pastorale and Robert Russell Bennett’s Violin 
Concerto were played by Louis Kaufman with 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic in an NBC 
broadcast on May 15. e 

Paris audiences filled the Palais de Chaillot to 
capacity for each of the three recitals given 
there by Marian Anderson. After singing in 
most of the Western European capitals, Miss 
Anderson will spend the summer in Switzerland. 
_., Also in Paris recently were Risé Stevens 
and Emanuel List, who appeared in a perform- 
ance of Der Rosenkavalier. ... Aurora Mauro- 
Cottone, pianist, will tour Italy and Switzerland 
this summer. . . . Ugo de Caro, tenor, will appear 
in opera throughout Italy. . . . Patrice Munsel 
sang the title role in Naughty Marietta with the 
Pittsburgh Light Opera Company on June 20. 

The Vienna Choir Boys, currently on their 
frst tour of South America since the war, will 
begin their second postwar American tour in 
October, after returning to Europe. ... Rose 
Bampton will sing her first Tosca at the Mon- 
treal Festival this summer. Jean Beaudet will 
conduct the performance, and the cast will 
include Raoul Jobin and Martial Singher. . . . 
Ellen Faull, soprano, has been selected to sing 
the role of Lady Billows in the American pre- 
miere of Benjamin Britten’s Albert Herring, to 
be given at Tanglewood under the direction of 
Boris Goldovsky. 

After her return from abroad, where she has 
sung in the Prague and Scheveningen festivals, 
Ellabelle Davis, soprano, will be soloist under 
Efrer: Kurtz at Lewisohn Stadium, on Aug. 1 
....A portrait of Frances Greer, soprano of 
the Metropolitan, by George Daniel Hoffman is 
on view at the Newton Gallaries on 57th Street. 
Louis Sudler will sing the roles of Sharpless in 
Madama Butterfly, conducted by Erich Leinsdorf, 
and Germont, in La Traviata, under Paul 
Breisach, in the Grant Park productions in 
Chicago. 

Two performances of Madama Butterfly were 
given in London by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Eugene Ormandy. Joan Hammond ap- 
peared in the title role, with Eugene Conley as 
Pinkerton and Jean Watson as Suzuki. 

Martha Wright, Lanny Ross, Hayes Gordon 
and Jeanne Grant joined forces in the opening 
concert of the New Haven Pop series on June 
28, in a program of Rodgers and Hammerstein 
music. . . . Florence George, soprano, currently 
touring Europe, gave a benefit concert at the 
Royal Palace in Stockholm on June 17... 
Roena Savage, soprano, has just completed a 
recital tour in the West. ... Friends of Julius 
Katchen, who has appeared frequently in Israel, 
have presented a concert grand piano to the 
Israel Philharmonic. 

Kenneth Schon, Metropolitan baritone, flew 
to London on a day’s notice to sing Wotan in 
Die Walkiire and in Siegfried at Covent Gar- 
den .. . Carolyn and Earle Blakeslee, soprano 
and tenor, have just returned from a concert 
tour of fourteen states. ... - \ midwestern tour 
has been completed by Gerald and Wilfred Beal, 
twin duo-violinists. 

Martial Singher became an American citizen 
on June 13. ... The birthday list of King 
George VI included the name of John Barbirolli, 
conductor of the Hallé Orchestra, who was 
made a Knight... . King Gustav V of Sweden 
nas awarded Blanche Thebom the Swedish Pio- 
neers Centennial Gold Meda! for her assistance 
In connection with the celebration held in the 
United States last year... Chicago Musical Col- 
lege awarded the degree of Doctor of Music to 
Max Adler, Chicago philanthropist, and Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, widow of the composer. . . 
Igor Buketoff, conductor of the Fort Wayne 
Philharmonic, recently received the degree of 
Doctor of Music from the Los Angeles Con- 
servatory of Music and Arts, at the school’s 
commencement exercises. 
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REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS AGO 


"Lest We Forget,"’ was the caption under this pleasant scene. The views are of Gilmore's Summer 
Garden, a popular retreat of the 1870s, located on Madison Avenue at Twenty-Sixth Street 








Musical America’s Representatives in the United States and Abroad 


CHICAGO: Witiam Legonarp, Correspondent, Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, 12 East Grand Avenue. Paura 
Zwane, Business Manager, Kimball Hall, 304 South 
Wabash Avenue. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durcin. Boston Globe. 

PHILADELPHIA: Jane Dievericus, 2105 Walnut Street. 

LOS ANGELES: A tsert Go tppnenc, Correspondent, Los 
Angeles Times. Dorothy HuTTENBACK, Business Man- 
ager, 432 Philharmonic Auditorium. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marsory M. Fisner, Alexander 
Hamilton Hotel. 





ATLANTA: Heten Knox Spain, Atlantan Hotel. 

BALTIMORE: Geoxce Kent Britows, 717 Park Avenue. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bexcuottz, Public Library. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leicuton, 506 East Fourth Street. 

CLEVELAND: Exeanor Wincate Topp, Apt. 302, Shaker 
House, 12931 Shaker Boulevard. 

DALLAS: Mase. Cranritt, 5619 Swiss Avenue. 

DENVER: Joun C. Kenoer, 414 14th Street. 

DETROIT: Lgonarp Darry, 1311 Philip Avenue. 

HARTFORD: Cart E. Linpstrom, Hartford Times. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Epwin Bittciirer, Woodstock Drive. 

KANSAS CITY: Biancue Leperman, Newbern Hotel, 525 
East Armour Boulevard. 

LOUISVILLE: H. W. Hauscnitp, Route No. 1, Buechel, 
Kentucky. 

MEMPHIS: Burnet C. TutHitt, Southwestern College. 

MIAMI: McC esxey Gartycn, 233 N. E. Fifth Street. 

MILWAUKEE: Anna R. Ropinson, Cudahy Tower, 925 
East Wells Street. 

MINNEAPOLIS: Arnotp Rosenserc, 1121 Goodrich 
Avenue, St. Paul. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B.. Logs, 1432 Harmony Street. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Frep Lissrect, 1515 Shady Avenue. 

PORTLAND, ORE.: Jocetyn Fourkes, 833 N.E. Schuyler 


Street. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I.: ARLAN R. Cootipce, Brown Uni- 


versity. 


ROCHESTER: Mary Extz Wut, 699 Park Avenue. 

ST. LOUIS: Herpert W. Cost, 374 Walton Avenue. 

SAN ANTONIO: Genevieve M. Tucker, 610 West Summit 
Street 

SEATTLE: Suzanne Martin, Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON, PD. C.: THeopore Scuarrer, National 
Presbyterian Church, Connecticut Ave. at N St., N.W. 


MONTREAL: Gites Potvin, 7387 St. Denis Street. 
TORONTO: Hucun THomson, Toronto Star 


AUSTRIA: Vircinia Prrasants, c/o Henry Pleasants. Ha. 
USFA ODI, APO 777, c/o Postmaster, New York. 
ENGLAND: Epwaro Locksreiser, c/o BBC; 35 Marlybone 
High Street, London, W1. 

FRANCE: Henry Barraup, 3 Square Moncey, Paris 9. 
EpMUND Penp_eton, 110 Rue Pierre Demours. Paris 17. 

GERMANY: H. H. Stuckenscumipt, Berlin—Templehof, 
Thuyring 45. 

ITALY: Gumo M. Gatti, La Rassegna Musicale, Via Po 
36, Rome. 

SCOTLAND: Leste M. Greeniees, The Evening News, 
Kemsley House, Glasgow. 

SWEDEN: Incrip Sanpperc, Lidingé 1 (Stockholm). 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti Ferro, Buenos Aires Musi- 
cal, Paso 755. 

BRAZIL: Lisa M. Peprercorn, Caixa Postal 3595, Rio de 
Janeiro. 

COLOMBIA: Manuet Drezner T., Bogota. 

MEXICO: SoLoMon KAnAN, Montes de Oca 17, Dep. 5, 
Mexico, D. F. 

AUSTRALIA: W.. Wacner, 10 Beach Road, Edgecliff, Syd- 
ney. Biwpy ALLEN, 21 Tintern Avenue, Toorak, S.E. 2, 
Melbourne. 
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New York City Opera Advances 


Plan for Chicago Counterpart 


CHICAGO. 


LANS for a return visit next sea- 
son by the New York City Opera 
Company were made public in a 
press conference on May 31 by Laszlo 
Halasz, artistic director of the com- 
pany, and Charles Aaron, counsel for 
the Committee for Opera in Chicago. 

An engagement of 23 performances, 
the the Civic Opera House from Nov. 
23 to Dec. 18, will be budgeted at 
$30,000, and, unlike the eighteen-per- 
formance introductory visit here last 
December, will not be guaranteed. 
The Chicago Music Foundation 
(which is undertaking to pay admin- 
istrative expenses for the eventual 
formation of a Chicago City Opera 
Company modeled on the New York 
organization) has funds for four sea- 
sons at about $30,000 a season, accord- 
ing to Mr. Aaron, but $7,000 of the 
1949 funds were utilized to meet the 
deficit of the guaranteed introductory 
season. The New York City Opera 
Company’s contract is with the Chi- 
cago Music Foundation, not with the 
Committee for Opera in Chicago, 
which is strictly a sponsoring com- 
mittee. 

A resident executive director and a 
resident publicity director are to be 
hired on a year-round basis. The ex- 
ecutive director will spend three years 
learning the planning and administra- 
tion of the type of productions given 
at the New York City Center, before 
taking complete administrative charge 
of the Chicago end of a temporary 
New York-Chicago operatic axis. 

The plan, as announced earlier, is to 
convert the Chicago organization, in 
the course of the next three years, 
into a self-sustaining unit whose only 
ties to the New York City Opera 
Company will be those of good will. 
Mr. Halasz has also suggested that 
the Chicago company might be de- 
veloped into a midwestern operatic 
troupe. The New York City Opera 
Company now has invitations to give 
performances in half a dozen mid- 
western cities that might more con- 
veniently be visited by a Chicago 
group. 

Half of the chorus for the 1949 
Chicago season, with Thomas P. 
Martin as chorus master, will consist 
of Chicago singers, and will be trained 
well in advance of the opening by*one 
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of the New York City Opera conduc- 
tors. At least fifty members of the 
orchestra also will be local musicians, 
and the orchestra will be trained by 
the conductors of the New York or- 
ganization. The ballet will be made 
up entirely of Chicago dancers. 


O NE night each week, during the 
Chicago engagement, the com- 
pany will appear in Milwaukee. Tues- 
day is now scheduled for the Milwau- 
kee visits, but some effort is being 
made to change to Thursday to avoid 
a weekly conflict with the home con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony. 

Although the evolution of a Chicago 
City Opera Company is not expected 
to be complete until 1952, the Chi- 
cago organization is to produce one 
new opera a year, beginning in 1950. 
The long defunct Chicago Civic Opera 
Company left a huge supply of ex- 
pensive settings, but Mr. Halasz said 
that the New York City Opera Com- 
pany’s style of presentation could not 
permit of the cost involved in mov- 
ing and hanging such weighty trap- 
pings and that the new productions all 
will have to be restaged and restored. 

While he is no admirer of the sets 
built in Chicago Opera’s uneconomic 
“golden age,” Mr. Halasz voiced a 
wholesome respect for the company’s 
music vaults. He and other members 
of his company had made a lengthy 
and arduous search for scores of 
Prokofieff’s The Love for Three 
Oranges, which is to be revived at 
the City Center next fall. Commis- 
sioned by the old Chicago Opera As- 
sociation and given its world premiere 
at the Auditorium Theatre in this 
city in December, 1921, the opera re- 
ceived only two performances before 
disappearing from the American scene 
altogether. The scores had vanished, 
and the plates had been destroyed; if 
there were any in Russia they were 
unobtainable.. The search took Mr. 
Halasz’s scouts all over the map of 
Europe with negligible results; not 
more than a handful of scores were to 
be found. 

Then, one spring morning this year, 
while delving in the Chicago Civic 
Opera vaults, Mr. Halasz looked up 
The Love for Three Oranges. He 
found more than a hundred orchestral 
and piano scores, and each one was 
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lettered “Printed for the Chicago 
Opera Association.” This single item 
must have played a substantial part in 
the $1,100,000 deficit of the 1921-1922 
season. It was enough to make a 
manager gasp in an era when the 
decimal point in operatic deficit fig- 
ures has moved several notches to the 
left. 


ARTLY as a result of this discov- 

ery, The Love for Three Oranges 
may be selected to open the Chicago 
season next December, in a new En- 
glish version. The repertoire also is 
expected to include a new Menotti 
opera, The Consul; a double bill of 
Menotti’s The Old Maid and the Thief 
and The Medium, with Marie Powers 
singing in both; Mozart’s Don Gio- 
vanni and The Marriage of Figaro; 
Offenbach’s The Tales of Hoffmann, 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier and Aria- 
dne auf Naxos; and William Grant 
Still’s Troubled Island. Missing, from 
last season’s schedule, are Eugene 
Onegin, Pelléas et Mélisande, and 
Salome. 

Mr. Halasz and his associates will 
conduct ten days’ auditions for sing- 
ers in Chicago some time in the first 
three weeks of July. Artists will not 
be told anything about their future 
possibilities, but only whether or not 
the New York City Opera company 
can use them this year. 

With the music season on _ the 
wane, Orchestra Hall was lighted only 
twice in the first half of June, and 
other concert halls were also idle. 

The Jewish People’s Choral So- 
ciety, in its 35th anniversary concert, 
on June 12 in Orchestra Hall, pre- 
sented an abridged version, in Yiddish, 
of Handel’s oratorio, Joshua, with Jan 
Peerce singing the title role. The 
tenor also sang a solo group that in- 
cluded Del mio dolce ardor, from 
Gluck’s Paride ed Elena, Rachel, 
quand du seigneur, from Halévy’s La 
Juive, and a Jewish folk song. Eugene 
Malek conducted the chorus of ap- 
proximately 120 voices. Ben Green 
translated the text, in which O had I 
Jubal’s lyre becomes Oh git mir Ju- 
bel’s harf. Other soloists were Hen- 
rietta Chase, soprano; Hans Alten, 
baritone; and Hadassah Linderman, 
alto. The chorus also sang two Jew- 
ish groups, in which Max Helfman’s 
Five Songs of Israel were outstand- 
ing. 

Margaret Hansen, soprano, was 
heard June 9 at Fullerton Hall and 
Valentina Morales, pianist, bowed 
June 17 at Kimball Hall 

WILLIAM LEONARD 


New Plans Announced 
For Women’s Symphony 


Cuicaco.—The Chicago Women’s 
Symphony is being reorganized and 
will present a 1949-50 season of at 
least three concerts. Two of the dates 
—Nov. 27 and Jan. 22—are definite, 
and the third will be announced later. 

“Tt is our aim,” Mrs. Ridi Spiesman, 
chairman of the reorganizing commit- 
tee declared, “to establish an annual 
series that will increase to fifteen or 
twenty concerts a season, and to bring 
these concerts within reach of a wider 
public.” 

Leonard Keller has been appointed 
conductor, with Mrs. Bernice Little, 
former president of the orchestra, as 
assistant conductor. The orchestra, 
which gave its last regular series in 
1946-47, was founded in 1925 with 
Ebba Sundstrom as conductor. 


N. 


Wickerham Concert Series 
Arranges Pan-American Programs 


Cuicaco.—The Mary Wickerham 
Concert Series will present a Pan- 
American festival at Orchestra Hall 
next season. Concerts by Bidu Sayao, 
soprano, on Nov. 29; Ernesto Lecuona, 
South American composer, with a 
company of instrumentalists, singers, 
and dancers, in December ; and Jestis 
Maria Sanromi, pianist, in April, are 
planned. 





Nicolai Malko 


Grant Park 


(Continued from page 3) 
season under the baton of Nicolaj 
Malko, and gave every indication that 
they are still a capable organization, 
There was a time when the lakeiront 
concerts verged on the farcical, but in 
recent years or orchestra has taken 
itself more seriously, the long list of 
soloists has contained fewer unworthy 
names, and even the audiences have 
grown more attentive and respectful, 

Mr. Malko does not have a virtuoso 
organization, but it is an unusually 
facile one, playing a broad repertoire 
in its 31 concerts, and adapting itself 
adroitly to the demands of half a 
dozen guest conductors during the 
course of eight weeks. 

Mr. Malko began his fifth year 
with the composition that had opened 
his first season in Grant Park— 
the Prelude to Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer. This is a splendid Wagnerian 
introduction to any summer _ season 
of outdoor music. Martial Singher, 
baritone, was the first of the season’s 
33 scheduled solosits. His singing 
of Vision fugitive, from Massenet’s 
Hérodiode, was forced, and Di pro- 
venza, from Verdi’s La Traviata, was 
distinguished only for the fact that its 
words were read from a script. He 
sounded more at ease when he re- 
turned for a group of songs with piano 
accompaniment. 

There was a 42-year-old novelty on 
the program in Stravinsky’s First 
Symphony. Mr. Malko lavished care 
on its nineteenth-century Russian 
color, but offered no good reason why 
it should not continue to be neglected. 
Sibelius’ Finlandia and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff’s Capriccio Espagnol also were 
on the program. 

This season, the Grant Park pro- 
grams are being broadcast over FM 
radio station WMOR. 
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Washington Season Ends 


HE series of concerts by the 

Philadelphia Orchestra in Con- 

stitution Hall ended with a pair 
of concerts conducted by Alexander 
Hilsberg, on April 11 and 12. Gregor 
Piatigorsky was soloist on the first 
evening in Saint Saéns’ Cello Con- 
certo in A minor and Milhaud’s First 
Cello Concerto. The later is a de- 
lightful piece, and not without sophis- 
tication and intricacy. The second 
evening was devoted to an all-Tchai- 
kovsky program. Byron Janis was 
heard in a brilliant and mature per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Third Piano 
Concerto, on March 23, under Eugene 
Ormandy; and Benno Moiseiwitsch 
was soloist in Tchaikovsky’s Second 
Piano Concerto, again under Mr. Or- 
mandy, on March 8. This program 
also included an illuminating reading 
of Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony, 
which left little doubt as to why it is 
so rarely performed in America. Mr. 
Hilsberg conducted the orchestra on 
Jan. 25, with Nathan Milstein as so- 
loist in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. 
The program also included Samuel 
Barber’s rugged Second Symphony. 

A capacity audience heard Serge 
Koussevitzky conduct the Boston 
Symphony in his farewell concert here 
on Jan. 13. Although he was in the 
midst of the very week in which he 
played ten American works in New 
York, Mr. Koussevitzky offered but 
one of these here—Aaron Copland’s A 
Lincoln Portrait. 

Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was 
performed in its entirety on Palm 
Sunday afternoon and evening by the 
Cathedral Choral Society, under Paul 
Callaway. Barbara Troxell, soprano; 
Louise Bernhardt, contralto; John 
Garris, tenor ; Jules Zabawa, baritone ; 
and John Matthen, bass, were the 
major soloists. Ralph Kirkpatrick,, 
harpsichordist; Wayne Dirksen, or- 
ganist; and an orchestral ensemble 
provided an authentic accompaniment. 
The sustained mood of the perform- 
ance matched the sublimity of the 
work itself. The most compelling 
of the soloists was Mr. Garris, who 
also appeared earlier in the season 
at Dumbarton Oaks, when Mr. Call- 
away conducted two concerts of music 
by Purcell, Monteverdi, and Mozart, 
on Feb. 9 and 10. 

This season has presented the Bu- 
dapest Quartet in a Library of Con- 
gress series that included all the 
Beethoven quartets. The most mem- 
orable chamber music event in years 
was the violin and piano sonata pro- 
gram given at the Library by Zino 
Francescatti and Robert Casadesus 
on Jan. 8. <A program by the Pas- 
quier Trio, on Jan. 27, included a 
sparkling trio by Milhaud, written in 
1947. 

The Friends of Music of Dumbarton 
Oaks closed their season on April 
16, with a chamber orchestra concert 
under the impeccable direction of Wil- 
liam Strickland, conductor of the 
Nashville Symphony. John de Lancie 
was soloist in Arthur Benjamin’s free 
arrangement of Cimarosa’s captivating 
Concerto for Oboe and Strings. Stra- 
vinsky’s pagan Concerto in D major 
(1947) for strings, was a major tri- 
umph of exciting clarity and tautness 
of line. Gloria Agostini, harpist, was 
soloist in Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro, and the program closed with 
Richard Strauss’ Metamorphoses, a 
study for 23 strings. 


HORAL programs of the season 
included the Robert Shaw Chorale, 
which sang an unusually long pro- 
gram on April 9; the first Washing- 
ton performance of Alberto Gina- 
stera’s Lamentation of Jeremiah, given 
by the Chancel Choir of the National 
Presbyterian Church, on April 3, 
which was prefaced by Buxtehude and 
Robin Milford works; and the Wash- 
ington Choral Society’s presentation 
of Haydn’s The Creation, on March 
28, which marked the final appearance 


of Louis Potter as conductor of the 
group he organized eighteen years 
ago. 

Constitution Hall audiences have en- 
joyed a long and satisfying recital sea- 
son. Guest artists have included 
Lauritz Melchior, tenor, on April 6; 
Jascha Heifetz, violinist, on March 
29; Ervin Laszlo, pianist, on March 
24; Clifford Curzon, pianist, who 
demonstrated an effortless technique 
and impressive insight in his Wash- 
ington debut, on March 14; Burl Ives, 
ballad singer, on March 1; Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist, on Feb. 24; Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist, on Feb. 6; Lilly 
Windsor, soprano, who displayed a 
lovely voice in her American debut, 
on Feb. 1; Alexander Brailowsky, 
pianist, on Jan. 17; and Jussi Bjoerl- 
ing, tenor, on Jan. 11. 

Erno Balogh, pianist, played ex- 
tremely well and showed himself to 
be an understanding champion of the 
modern idiom in his National Gallery 
recital on April 3. Among other gal- 
lery appearances were those of Helen 
Kwalwasser, violinist, and Martin 
Canin, on March 13; Sidney Harth, 
violinist, and Sherman Frank, pian- 
ist, whose program on March 6 in- 
cluded Herbert Elwell’s Sonata, an 
important contribution to the Ameri- 
can chamber repertoire; Samuel 
Sorin, pianist, on Feb. 27; and Ida 
Krehm, pianist, who distinguished her- 
self by playing a program unusual in 
content, including early items by Rossi 
and Soler, and the South American 
composers, Vianna and Ginastera. 

Rafael Sebastia, pianist, made his 
American debut in Lisner Auditorium 
on April 12, playing works by Soler, 
Albéniz, and contemporary Latin 
American composers with vitality and 


poetry, although his Schubert and 
Chopin were labored and_ rather 
harsh. Among the most successful 


recitalists in the Phillips Gallery in 
recent months were Paul Olefsky, 
cellist, who appeared on April 3; 
Maurice W ilk, violinist, accompanied 
by Bernice Rabkin, on Feb. 28; Ralph 
Hollander, violinist, accompanied by 
David Garvey, on Feb. 14; Nemone 
Balfour, singer of English and Celtic 
folk songs, who accompanies herself 
on a lute and Irish harp, on Jan. 10; 
and Doda Conrad, bass, with Erich 
Itor Kahn at the piano, on Jan. 3. 
Arline Carmen, mezzo-soprano, and 
Norman Farrow, baritone, sang in a 
joint recital at the Washington Club 
on Feb. 28. On Feb. 23, the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists presented Leo 
Sowerby in his own works. 
THEODORE SCHAEFER 


Announce Schedule 
For National Symphony 


WaASHINGTON.—The National Sym- 
phony will present a 24-week season 
during 1949-50, its nineteenth season. 
This will be Howard Mitchell’s first 
season as regular conductor, and guest 
conductors will include Sir Thomas 
Beecham, George Szell, Ernest Anser- 
met, Dimitri Mitropoulos, and Paul 
Callaway. Among the soloists to ap- 
pear with the orchestra are Myra 
Hess, Oscar Levant, Earl Wild, Ru- 
dolf Firkusny, Benno Moiseiwitsch, 
Jacques Abram, Byron Janis, Claudio 
Arrau, and Leonard Shure, pianists ; 
Yehudi Menuhin, Jan Tomasow, Isaac 
Stern, and Ruggiero Ricci, violinists ; 
and George Ricci and John Martin, 
cellists. Vocal soloists will include 
Margaret Truman, Leonard Warren, 
and Rose Bampton. 

In Washington, the orchestra will 
give twenty regular concerts on 
Wednesday evenings and six on Sun- 
day afternoons. In addition, a series 
of students’ concerts will be presented 


- in the District of Columbia schools, 


and there will be special joint perform- 
ances with the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. Nine concerts will be given in 
Baltimore, and a number of tour dates 
have been scheduled. 
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Ring Cycle Given in London 


(Continued from page 6) 

kiire, and he again presented what 
must surely be the most personable 
young Walsung that Wagner has ever 
had. Though his voice tends to be- 
come monotonous, because of a lack 
of variety in tone color, his supreme 
musicianship and intelligence are al- 
ways in evidence. Mr. Klein’s Mime 
must be one of the finest interpreta- 
tions the role has ever known. He 
really sings the music, and his acting 
is superb. 

Mr. Hotter finds the Wanderer a 
congenial part, and sings the wonder- 
ful music with a plentitude of tone 
and great dignity; yet this reviewer 
was often uneasy about his voice pro- 
duction and about his habit of mo- 
mentarily losing interest in what he 
is doing, and singing as if in a trance. 
The awakening of Briinnhilde was ad- 
mirably managed by Flagstad; even 
after Astrid Varnay’s wonderful plas- 
tique in this part last autumn, she suc- 
ceeded, despite her maturity, in im- 
parting an illusion of youth. 


OTTERDAMMERUNG | was 

given uncut, beginning at 5:00 and 
ending at 11:20, with an hour and a 
half interval for dinner. It was an 
evening of superb vocalism; where else 
in Europe could you hear a compar- 
able performance today? Mme. Flag- 
stad was at the peak of her vocal 
powers, although she ducked the high 
C’s in the duet, Theurer Helde. She 
sang with electrifying urgency in Act 
II, and the Spear Scene was truly 
terrifying. Although she was a little 
tired by the Immolation scene, she was 
still thrillingly magnificent. 

Mr. Svanholm too, offered a superb 
performance; his narration to Hagen 
and the Vassals provided a model for 
all future Siegfrieds. Mr. Hotter’s 
voice is not a Gunther voice, but his 
conception and acting of the part were 
so fine that we must not cavil at this 
compromise in casting. Deszo Ernster 
was a magnificent Hagen. His acting, 
even in moments of repose, was first- 
rate, and he looked every inch a ma- 
lignant schemer; his voice, deep, re- 
sonant, and dark, was well projected. 
He is an artist to hear again and 
again. 

Edith Coates, fine as she had been 
on the other nights of the cycle, was 
not a good Waltraute by any stretch 
of the imagination; though she sang 
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well, the narrative should reveal much 
more than it did at this performance. 
Miss Doree accomplished all that could 
be done for the part of Gutrune. Gra- 
ham Clifford as Alberich, with his 
reiterated “Hagen, mein Sohn” grat- 
ing on the ear, left no doubt as to 
his true relationship to Hagen. I doubt 
whether the Norn Trio (Constance 
Shacklock, Rosina Raisbeck, and Syl- 
via Fisher) has ever been as well sung 
at Covent Garden as it was on this 
occasion. The Rhinemaidens were al- 
so eminently satisfactory. 


HE conducting of the cycle was 

in the hands of Karl Rankl, Cov- 
ent Garden’s musical director. Though 
he is a sensitive musician and keen 
lover of Wagner, Mr. Rankl’s pre- 
sentation of the score never rose above 
the respectable second-rate level of the 
German provincial theatres; and this, 
for London audiences steeped in the 
tradition of great Ring conducting, 
was not enough. The orchestra, which 
can play exquisitely—as we have since 
learned in three recent Pelléas et Méli- 
sande performances under Roger De- 
sormiere — often played insensitively. 
Poetry was lacking, and the Wagner- 
ian sheen and sweep were almost en- 
tirely absent. It cannot be denied that 
there were imposing moments—especi- 
ally in the first and second acts of Die 
Walkiire; but time and time again 
points were missed, and Mr. Rankl’s 
predilection for fast tempos and deaf- 
ening fortissimos was constantly in 
evidence. : 

The stage director was Friedrich 
Schramm, of Basle, said to be one of 
the few Wagnerian experts still active 
in Europe. However, he often ignored 
Wagner’s stage dire tons. The illu- 
sion was marred by ~remature cur- 
tains in Das Rheingold, bad lighting 
synchronization in Die Walkiire, and 
a most frightful collapse of the Hall of 
the Gibichungs and of Valhalla, in 
Gotterdammerung. The awful spot- 
lighting and general fussiness that 
characterized Mr. Schramm’s produc- 
tions last year were, however, merci- 
fully absent. The scenery and cos- 
tumes, drawn from Covent Garden's 
stock of the 1930's, could be termed 
respectable and traditional, but were 
highly unimaginative. It was a great 
Ring vocally, but a rather common- 
place one orchestrally and visually. 

The second presentation of the cycle 
was disturbed by the sudden indispo- 
sition of Mr. Hotter, who came down 
with hay fever. After struggling gal- 
lantly through the second Das Rhein- 
gold, he was forced to give up, and 
Kenneth Schon was summoned from 
New York to undertake Wotan, in Die 
Walkiire, and Der Wanderer, in Sieg- 
fried. This reviewer was not in the 
auditorium for these two perform- 
ances, but I heard the third act of 
Siegfried on the radio. Mr. Schon 
seemed to have a smaller voice than 
Mr. Hotter, well schooled in the Wag- 
nerian. tradition, but somewhat lack- 
ing in ,authority. 

As Mime, Markworth, of Hamburg, 
replaced Mr. Klein; Norman Walker 
replaced Mr. Franklin as Fafner, in 
Das Rheingold; and Paul Schoeffler, 
long a favorite at Covent Garden, ar- 
rived in the nick of time (a few min- 
utes before five o’clock, for he had 
been singing in Florence on the pre- 
vious night) to sing Gunther, in “Gét- 
terdammerung. Otherwise the casts 
were the same as for the first cycle. 


ATURDAY, May 28, will go 

down in the annals of Covent 
Garden as a truly memorable evening. 
Mme. Flagstad was singing her 150th 
Isolde, and the occasion was marked 
by wonderful performances from all 
concerned. Even the orchestra played 
better than usual. Mme. Flagstad’s 
Isolde is now warm, human and full 
of passion. She has probably never 
sung the Liebestod in such a transport 


of ecstasy. Mr. Svanholm gave his 
best London performance so far. Is 
there anywhere in the world today so 
romantic a young. Tristan, who 
phrases the love music with such feel- 
ing and artistry? 

Constance Shacklock, a young Eng- 
lish artist who has been singing in 
opera less than three years, was the 
Brangaene. Already known in Lon- 
don as a first-rate Octavian, in Der 
Rosenkavalier, Miss Shacklock had 
sung Brangaene, in Holland, and the 
Verdi Requiem, under De Sabata. One 
of the few native singers the present 
administration has discovered, nur- 
tured, and developed into an artist of 
international calibre, she was a worthy 
foil to Mme. Flagstad’s Isolde, both 
vocally and dramatically. Mr. Hotter, 
already suffering from hay fever, was 
not vocally at his best. Nevertheless, 
he gave his usually fine study of Kur- 
venal, and offered some exquisite. soft 
singing in the last act. 

Norman Walker, an English bass 
who has sung Marke many times be- 
fore, remained one of the few artists 
who makes the King’s monologue a 
pleasure. Hans Braun, of Vienna, of- 
fered a sharply etched stage portrait 
of Melot. The cast was completed by 
Edgar Evans, David Tree, and Rhyd- 
derch Davies. 

The. orchestra played unusually well, 
but Mr. Rankl missed the full beauty 
of the Marke music, and again hurried 
past many beauties of this incompara- 
ble score. The Liebestod, however, 
was beautifully realized in the or- 
chestra. 

The evening ended with countless 
curtain calls, a speech from David 
Webster, the General Administrator, 
who presented Mme. Flagstad with an 
immense laurel wreath and other floral 
tributes. The soprano replied with a 
few words, but she was visibly over- 
come by the whole proceeding, and 
remained her usual modest self. The 
Wagner series ended with a second 
Tristan und Isolde, on June 10, in 
which Mr. Schoeffler was the Kur- 
venal. 

It is safe to say that the public re- 
action to this Wagner season (the 
theatre was sold out at greatly in- 
creased prices within a few days after 
the performances were announced ) 
will guarantee productions of The 
Ring in London every spring for many 
years to come. 


Music in London 


(Continued from page 6) 
After all, musical work is not always 
exportable like so much merchandise. 

To survive, a composition must 
take root and form a living tradition 
of its own. At the turn of the cen- 
tury, when Elgar was most active, 
the main trends of European music 
had not yet taken root in England; 
and it is to Elgar, derivative as he 
may seem, that we owe the right to 
share in the heritage of Romanticism. 
Had there not been an Elgar, not only 
3rahms, but Beethoven and Wagner, 
would still have been classed as exotic 
foreigners. 

Many artists have, as is usual at 
this time of the year, established tem- 
porary headquarters in London. Jennie 
Tourel, in a Covent Garden recital 
and in a broadcast of songs by De- 
bussy, again showed herself to be a 
singer of no ordinary attainments, and 
with complete mastery of a wide vari- 
ety of styles. Aaron Copland’s visit 
has been marked by a performance of 
his Third Symphony over the BBC, 
and of some of his lesser-known cho- 
ral and chamber works. Victor de 
Sabata, recognized here as nothing 
less than a great conductor, has given 
concerts with the BBC Symphony 
and the London Philharmonic, includ- 
ing a memorable performance of 
Verdi’s Requiem. The quartet of solo- 
ists on this occasion was remarkable 
for the contralto, Constance Shack- 
lock, and also for the soprano, Joan 
Hammond, who sang with technical 
ease and splendid resonance. 


Glasgow Concerts 


GiLascow.—The Philadelphia ). 
chestra met with a tumultuous we. 
come when Eugene Ormandy op. 
ducted its opening concert in Glasgow 
on May 29, although not all of the 
2,700 seats in St. Andrew’s Hall wer 
filled. 

3rilliant ensemble playing, try 
tone, and flawless technique made a 
hackneyed program (which had beep 
chosen locally) sound exciting. There 
was one novelty, brief but beautiful 
Charles Griffes’ tone poem, The 
White Peacock. 

Wagner's Overture to Tannhauser, 
revealing magnificent § brass tone, 
paved the way for Dvorak’s New 
World Symphony, which Mr. Or. 
mandy took at a brisker pace than js 
usual in Britain. The crispness and 
precision of the orchestra’s playing 
was heard with telling effect, except 
in the Largo,-but even here the beauty 
of the cor anglais passages was wun- 
marred. Virtuosic and thrilling in. 
terpretations of Tchaikovsky’s Nut- 
cracker Suite and Ravel’s Bolero com- 
pleted the program. 

A larger audience cheered even 
more loudly at the second concert, on 
May 30, when Mr. Ormandy suc. 
ceeded in realizing the full measure 
of barbaric splendor of Béla Bar- 
tok’s The Miraculous Mandarin. The 
orchestra’s virtuosity brought new life 
to Sibelius’ Second Symphony, al- 
though only Sibelius himself slowed 
down Mr. Ormandy’s tempos. The 
mellowness of Strauss’ Suite from Der 
Rosenkavalier was memorable, and 
Debussy’s Prelude a_ 1’Apres-inidi- 
d’un Faune demonstrated again the 
brilliance of the orchestra’s wood- 
winds and horns. The opening work, 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture, was a 
paragon of technique, tone, and tempo. 

At the final concert, on May 31, 
Mr. Ormandy’s interpretation of 
Brahms Fourth Symphony was the 
most interesting feature. Although 
the dignified sonorities were well pro- 
jected, other readings have provided 
more sensitively shaded pianissimos. 
Again, in Brahms’ Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, tone and technique 
obscured interpretive considerations, 
although both performances were su- 
perb examples of ensemble balance. 
Hindemith’s Mathis Der Maler was 
given a model performance, and the 
orchestral fireworks of Stravinsky's 
Fire Bird Suite ended the concert on 
a triumphant note. 

The Glasgow Corporation guaran- 
teed £1,500 for the three concerts. 

Florence George, coloratura soprano 
from San Francisco, on a tour ol 
Europe that will last until August, 
made a_ successful Scottish debut 
here on May 25. Possessed of a re- 
markably flexible voice, Miss George 
sang arias by Handel, Mozart, Verdi, 
and Rossini: a group of French 
songs: and four short ballads. Hu- 
bert Grunslade came from London to 
accompany her. 
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Recitalists Appear 
in Honolulu Series 


HONOLULU —The Honolulu Celeb- 
rity Series has thus far included re- 
citals by Louis Kaufman, violinist, on 
April 19; Marjorie Lawrence, so- 
prano, on April 26; Todd Duncan, 
baritone, on May 24; and Alec Tem- 
pleton, pianist, on June 28. Other ar- 
tists who will appear in the series in- 


clude James Melton, tenor; Jussi 
Bjoerling, tenor and Anna-Lisa 
Bjoerling, soprano; and Gladys 
Swarthout, mezzo-soprano. H. G. 
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Cotlow, 


and Marilyn 
soloists, with H. Arthur Brown, conductor, 
at the second New Orleans Pop concert 


Brian Sullivan 


La Traviata Ends 
New Orleans Season 


Steber, Roney and Young Heard 
In Two Opera House Associa- 
tion Performances 


New OrLeans.—Another artistical- 
ly and financially successful New Or- 
leans Opera House Association sea- 
son ended with performances of La 
Traviata on May 5 and 7. The cast, 
headed by Eleanor Steber, Louis 
Roney, and Norman Young, also in- 
cluded Charlotte Miller, Viletta Rus- 
sell, Gene Gary, Robert Bird, Henri 
Feux, Norman Treigle, and Max Zim- 
mer. Miss Steber’s Violetta was a 
completely artistic one, a fact emphat- 
ically recognized by the capacity audi- 
ences. Mr. Roney and Mr. Young, as 
the Younger and Elder Germont, re- 
spectively, gave highly rewarding per- 
formances. 

The two April performances of the 
double bill, Wolf-Ferrari’s The Secret 
of Suzanne, and Leoncavallo’s Pagli- 
acci, brought forth Marguerite Piazza, 
Hugh Thompson, and Herman Cott- 
man, in the former; and Raoul Jobin, 
Igor Gorin, and Lillian Shelby, in the 
latter opera. All performances were 
conducted by the versatile Walter 
Herbert; Glynn Ross was stage di- 
rector for La Traviata; and Felix 

3rentano staged the double bill. 

‘Bhe summer Pop concerts, which 
began on June 7 and will end on July 
29, are again being held in Beauregard 
Square in the French Quarter.  H. 
Arthur Brown and Richard Korn will 
each conduct four weeks of the season 
and scheduled soloists are Dorothy 
Sandlin, soprano, and Ernest McChes- 
ney, tenor; Marilyn Cotlow, soprano, 
and Brian Sullivan, tenor: Marion 
sell, soprano, and Ralph Herbert, 
baritone: Iva Kitchell, dance satirist: 
and Adelaide Bishop, soprano, and 
Andrew Gainey, baritone. 

The Philharmonic Society series 
ended with two performances by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under Eugene 
Ormandy, with Menahem Pressler as 
soloist in Chopin’s Second Piano Con- 
certo in the second concert. 

Lionel Adams, president of the New 
Orleans Symphony has resigned be- 
cause of business pressure, and has 
been succeeded by Irving L. Lyons. 

Harry B. Loes 


Conductors Join 
S. Hurok Management 


Paul Kletzki, Polish conductor, and 


William Steinberg, musical director of . 


the Buffalo Philharmonic, have been 
added to the conducting roster of S. 
Hurok and the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation. Mr. Kletzki is 
expected to make his debut in the 
United States next season. 
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Theatre Dance 
Kaufman Auditor, June 5 


Theatre Dance offered a rewarding 
program at this final recital of the 
season, consisting of Pauline Koner’s 
setting of C. P. E. Bach's Concerto 
in D major; a work called Synopsis, 


Act I, Scene 1, from the play, Him 
by e. e. cummings; Sorrow Is an 
Arrival, with choreography by Betty 


Herbert Greene; 
Comments, to Scarlatti, by 
Nelle Fisher; Frank Westbrook’s 
Theatre Piece Vertigo 1949, with 
music by Donald Pippin; Under Wick 
Skies Found, with choreography by 
Jane Binney and music by Ada Reif; 


Lind and music by 
Four 


and Heritage, a long, melodramati 
dance’ drama in two parts by Jeon 
Houloose, set to music by Heitor 


Villa-Lobos. 
Miss Koner’s 


contained many 


Bach visualization 
passages of plastic 
beauty and interesting development. 
As artistic advisor, Doris Humphrey 
may well have helped in giving the 
work its stamp of finish and elegance. 
Nevertheless, there was a split be- 
tween the subjective emotion of cer 
tain episodes, notably the adagio, and 
the abstract composition in others. 
The zany e. e€. cummings’ text was 
cleverly touched up by the pantomime 
of Gisela Fisher, Marcia Gold and 
Carol Willcens, who recited it. This 
sketch was delightfully original in 
conception and execution. Miss Hou- 
loose danced excitingly in the Lind 
work, in the role of a young girl up- 
set by her father’s lover for another 
woman and terrified by his death, 
which brings her to her senses. Mar- 
tin Kraft and Atty Van Den Berg 
took the other leading roles. 

Miss Fisher’s broadly satirical little 


pieces were eagerly performed by 
Marione Oliphant, Glen Tetley and 
herself. Virginia Conwell, Bill Brad- 


ley and Arthur Partington danced Mr 
Westbrook’s farce about a dream- 
struck little typist, a playboy, and a 
jazz expert, with might and main. 
Under Wide Skies Found, a highly 
romantic study in movement, never 
established a clear line of development. 
Heritage was a turgid, interminable 
story of murder and madness which 
the devoted efforts of the performers 
could not save. me an 


Dance Festival 
At Jacob’s Pillow 


Ballet, Modern and Ethnic 
Dance to Share Programs on 
Nine Weekends 


Lee, Mass.—Performances by Bal 
let Theatre and by well-known soloists 
in the fields of ballet, 
and ethnic dance will b 
weekends, 


modern dance, 
given on nine 
from July 8 and 9 to 


Sept. 2 and 3, in the Jacob's Pillow 
Dance Festival. The festival, which 
will take place at the Jacob's Pillow 
Dance Theatre, in the Berkshire Hills 
a few miles east of Lee, Mass., will 
also include a series of nine Monday 


night lectures by dancers and dance 
authorities, and a nine-week “univer- 
sity of the dance” consisting of classes 
in various branches of traditional and 
contemporary dance. 

The return of Ruth St. Denis to 
dance in the closing program, on Sept 
2 and 3, and to lecture on Aug. 29, 
will be outstandinng event of the sea 
son. She will share the bill with Ruth 
Page, Bentley Stone, Devi Wani and 
Soekoro. Other concert events are as 
follows: July 8 and 9—Nora Kaye, 
Igor Youskevitch, Janet Collins, Fed 


erico Rey, Pilar Gomez; July 15 and 
16 — Diana Adams, Hugh Laing, 
Myra Kinch, Noble Paulickpulle (in 
Singhalese and Hindu dances; July 22 
and 23—Nana Gollner, Igor Youske- 
vitch, Ted Shawn, Josefina Garcia 


(Mexican dances); July 27, 28, 29 
and 30—Ballet Theatre in Interpiay, 
Pas de Quatre, Jardin aux Lilas; 
Aug. 3, 4, 5 and 6—Ballet Theatre in 
Les Sylphides, excerpts from La Fille 
Mal Gardée, Gala Performance; Aug. 


10, 11, 12 and 13 — Ballet Theatre in 
Princess Aurora, The Judgment of 
Paris, Fancy Free; Aug. 19 and 20 — 


Norma Vance, Ruth Ann Koesun, John 
Kriza, Iva Kitchell, the world prem- 
iere of The Dream of Jacob, with 
music by Darius Milhaud and chore- 
ography by Ted Shawn; Aug. 26 and 
27 — Ruth Page, Bentley Stone, Myra 
Kinch, Jean” Léon Destiné Haitian 
dances). In addition to Miss St. Denis, 
the weekly lecturers, beginning July 4, 
will be John Lindquist, Anatole Chu- 
joy, Walter Terry, Anthony Tudor 
Ted Tom Two Arrows, Dwight God 
win, and Ruth Page. Mr. Shawn is | 
founder and director of Jacob’s Pillow 
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cyan a seen mene lie 


By Everett HELM 


NE of the most successful pieces 

: of cultural penetration since the 
beginning of the occupation of 

Germany was the recent visit of Paul 

Hindemith. Mr. Hindemith met the 

people on their own level, lectured, 

: conducted, and spoke to them in their 
. | own language, as one of them who had 
; found in America not so much refuge 
as inspiration. When Mr. Hindemith 
said, “I learned this in America,” the 
impact on his German listeners was 
great. He had clearly not come to 
\ Germany to make propaganda; he 
criticized certain points about music 
in America, but nobody who heard 
him could fail to see that America was 
for him an experience and a source of 





pride. 
Mr. Hindemith’s position today is 
i an unique one. He is respected as 


: | the greatest living German composer ; 
a his music is frequently played and is 
; looked upon by many young composers 
as the model of contemporary com- 
position. He is respected, further, as 
| a man who could have remained in 

| Germany and made terms with the 
| Nazis, but who chose to stand by his 

/ ideals and leave the country. When 


he speaks of the twelve lost years of 
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German music (and German culture 
in general) and of the necessity ex- 
isting today for Germany to bring it- 
self up to date, people listen and 
ponder. 

The visit of Mr: Hindemith to 
Germany was in line with the United 
States military government policy of 
helping Germans to regain some of 
the lost time during which they were 
sealed off from the rest of the musical 
world by chauvinism. He spoke with- 
out bitterness and resentment when he 
occasionally touched upon matters 
pertaining to the Nazi regime. These 
matters he mentioned as facts, about 
which there could be no difference 
of opinion. 


EVER did he allow the personal 
element to enter his lectures or 
discussions ; when asked personal ques- 
tions, he politely refused to answer. 
At one discussion, in Wiesbaden, an 
eager young musician got up and 
said: “Professor Hindemith, we are of 
course delighted to hear about music 
in America, but what interests us 
much more is to hear about your own 
works.” Mr. Hindemith’s reply was 
typical—“If you want to know about 
my works, go to a music store and 
buy my scores. Besides, that is not 
what I came over here for.” 
The German public nevertheless had 
a chance to hear Hindemith works, 
conducted by the composer. Before 
sold-out houses, he led two concerts 
in Munich, two in Frankfurt, and two 
in Berlin. He made a point of pre- 
senting new works, which he had 
written in America—such as the Sin- 
fonia Serena, the Cello Concerto, the 
Symphony in E flat, and Nobilissima 
Visione. In Munich and Berlin, the 
orchestras are excellent, and the con- 
certs were purely artistic events. In 
Frankfurt, however, the concerts took 
on something of an educational tone. 
The famous Museum Society Orches- 
tra of Frankfurt, not long ago among 
the four or five best in Germany (the 
orchestras in Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
and Leipzig being the others), is today 
scarcely a shadow of its former self. 
This is the orchestra in which Mr. 
Hindemith himself played for nine 
years, as violinist and as concertmaster. 
After the first rehearsal, devoted to 
the Sinfonia Serena, it was difficult 
to imagine that in three days the work 
could be made ready for public per- 
formance. The intonation, the en- 
semble, the phrasing, the nuances, the 
balance, the tone—all were wrong. 
The players could not fulfill Mr. 
Hindemith’s exacting demands for 
precision. They were not used to be- 
ine made to toe the mark, but Mr. 
Hindemith rehearsed them with great 
care and vigor, letting no inaccuracies 
pass. For the following day, he an- 
nounced separate sectional rehearsals 
for strings and winds. In these and 
in the subsequent rehearsals for full 
orchestra, Mr. Hindemith worked pa- 
tiently and carefully, and the concert 
went off better than anyone, includ- 
ing the members of the orchestra, 
had believed possible. 


FTER this concert, many of the 
orchestra members thanked Mr. 
Hindemith for insisting on such a 
high standard of performance. The 
Frankfurt public received Mr. Hin- 
demith with an ovation, the applause 
at the close of the concert lasting 
something like fifteen minutes. The 
program included Bach’s Suite in C 
maior, Hindemith’s Concerto for 
Cello and Orchestra, Mozart’s Sym- 
phonv in D major (without Minuet), 
and Hindemith’s Sinfonia Serena. 
The cello concerto was performed 
brilliantly by Ludwig Hoelscher, a 
Hindemith specialist whose technical 
ability is coupled with thorough musi- 


cianship and a conscientious striving, 


to play music as the composer con- 






Hindemith’s Successful Visit to Germany 


ceived it. He was soloist in the con- 
certo in Munich as well as in Frank- 
furt; the difficulties of travel to 
Berlin prompted the substitution of 
Nobillisima Visione for the concerto 
in that city. 

In Frankfurt, Mr. Hindemith lec- 
tured in the auditorium of the univer- 
sity on Musical Ethos. This lecture, 
while by no means academic, revealed 
the composer’s vast learning ‘and com- 
prehension of the entire history of 
music, exceptional among  contem- 
porary composers. Preceding the lec- 
ture a small ceremony, in which the 
rector of Frankfurt University for- 
mally bestowed on Mr. Hindemitl. the 
degree of doctor honoris causa, was 
held. In his brief acknowledgment of 
the honor, Mr. Hindemith referred to 
the times when, as a young musician, 
he sat in the orchestra that played for 
academic festivals, impressed by the 
dignity of the surroundings. If anyone 
had told him then, he went on to say, 
that he would one day be recognized in 
such a way by Frankfurt University, 
he would not have believed a word 
of it. 


HE day following his Frankfurt 

lecture, Mr. Hindemith held an in- 
formal discussion with 125 invited 
guests, in America House. For over 
an hour, he answered questions of all 
sorts. The most interesting part of 
the discussion centered around the so- 
called spiritual and human (men- 
schlich) aspects of music, as distin- 
guished from the technical. The idea 
still persists in Germany, even among 
professionals, that heaven-sent inspira- 
tion can compensate for technical de- 
ficiency. Mr. Hindemith strongly 
opposed this fundamentally Romantic 
conception. His insistence on the im- 
portance of technique, for the com- 
poser as well as the performer, is 
an important reminder for Germans 
today, who are inclined to excuse poor 
performances by talking of the “soul” 
of the performer, and to confuse spe- 
cific technical discussion with vague 
esthetic appreciations. Mr. Hinde- 
mith’s refusal to discuss esthetics with 
his audiences came as a surprise to 
them. They could hardly believe that 
a German-born musician could refer 
to such discussions—in which such 
terms as “absolute beauty,” “reality,” 
“expressionism,” “inspiration,” and 
“truth and beauty” recur—as a waste 
of time. 

Perhaps the most interesting lecre 
of all, however, was the one that Mr. 
Hindemith gave in Darmstadt, on 
Music in America. This almost com- 
pletely destroyed ghost of a once im- 
pressive city has shown an amazing 
resiliency in affairs of the mind and 
spirit, and is today one of the most 
eager to receive new stimuli and en- 
tertain new ideas. Passive resistance 
to American suggestions and ideas, 
which may be noted in many German 
cities, is at a minimum in Darmstadt. 


HE audience that filled the Stadt- 

halle was sympathetic, and the 
atmosphere was congenial. Mr. Hin- 
demith spoke candidly of American 
musical life, reviewing it briefly in 
various phases—concert life, educa- 
tion, audience reaction, and orchestral 
performance. He pointed out what he 
considered the good and the less good 
aualities of music in the United States. 
He spoke with especial praise of 
American orchestras and of various 
aspects of music education. Par- 
ticularly interesting was his compari- 
sion of the varying attitudes with 
which Germans and Americans ap- 
proach a concert. In Germany, he 
said, the audience goes to a concert 
in much the same spirit as that in 
which it goes to church, expecting to 
receive spiritual and mental uplift and 
an emotional stimulus. The American 
audience, on the other hand, goes in 


search of entertainment—entertain- 
ment on a high plane, to be sure, but 
still entertainment. As a partial result, 
American orchestras are technically 
superior, on the whole, to German; 
while German orchestras play with 
more expressiveness. 

At the conclusion of his formal ad- 
dress, Mr. Hindemith answered ques- 
tions, most of which displayed a 
genuine and intelligent desire to learn 
more about musical life in America. 
The audience was clearly surprised 
to hear how far the development of 
American musical life has gone, and, 


above all, to hear it from a source 
so unquestionably fair, honest, and 
reliable. 


Swiss Plan Two 
Music Festivals 


GeNEvA.—Bruno Walter, Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, Herbert von Karajan, 
Paul Kletzki, and Robert F. Den- 
zler will conduct during the annual 
international music festival at Lu- 
cerne, from Aug. 10 to 28. Soloists 
will include Edwin Fischer, pianist, 
and Nathan Milstein, violinist. 
Haydn’s The Creation will be given 
a performance by the Lucerne Festi- 
val Choir and the Swiss Festival Play 
Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. 
Furtwangler. 

The annual Engadine concert weeks 
will be held this summer from July 
15 to Aug. 14. Nineteen concerts are 
scheduled in St. Moritz, Scuol, Silva- 
plana, and other leading resorts in the 
Engadine. 

The first performance of Willy 

3urkhard’s opera, The Black Spider, 
was given during the June Festival i 
Ziirich by the Municipal Opera. 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier and Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde and Die 
Meistersinger were also _ presented. 
The Paris Opéra and the ballet of the 
Municipal Opera also offered a series 
of performances. A number of plays 
were presented during the festival, 
which was opened by a lecture by 
Thomas "Mann, commemorating the 
bicentennial of the birth of Goethe 


Fredrick Kurzweil Named 
Conductor of Two Orchestras 


Fredrick Kurzweil, conductor of the 
Fine Art Symphony, has been appoint- 
ed conductor of the Washington 
Square Orchestra, of New York Uni- 
versity, and conductor of the Metro- 
politan Bell Symphony. 
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Herrmann Presents 
Goetz Symphony Over CBS, June 12 


Bernard Herrmann deserves a vote 
of thanks for reviving, at the broadcast 
of the CBS Orchestra on June 12, the 
F major Symphony of Hermann Goetz, 
which (though he performed it with 
the same orchestra in July, 1947) is as 
good as forgotten here. In New York, 
Goetz (who died at 36, in 1876) is re- 
membered chiefly as the composer of 
The Taming of the Shrew, which had 
some hearings at the Metropolitan in 
1916, and then dropped from sight. 
His one symphony—an early work, 
Op. 9—is to this reviewer's thinking, 
much superior to the opera. Long 
ago, George Bernard Shaw wrote 
about it in terms which may sound ex- 
travagant. A fresh experience of the 
score proves that Shaw was not with- 
out reason for his enthusiasm. 

The symphony, which consists of 
four fairly brief movements, is affect- 
ingly lyric and melodious, rising at 
times to real nobility. It betrays the 
influence of Schumann, and to some 
degree of Mendelssohn and _ Liszt. 
With the unashamed sentimentalism of 
a minor Romantic master, Goetz never 
went out of his way to conceal or dis- 
guise his derivations. At the same 
time, his symphony exercised an effect 
on some later (and even stronger ) 
composers; Richard Strauss, in his 
earlier days, may well have learned 
several things from it. The orchestra- 
tion and the smooth, warm texture of 
the music show the hand of a genuine 
craftsman ; and the slow movement and 
finale, especially, are built with uncom- 
mon power, and move with admirable 
continuity. 

In any case, this touching and eupho- 
nious symphony, if relatively small in 
scale, does not deserve oblivion. The 
major orchestras could do much worse 
than to play it from time to time. For 
that matter, it might be a good idea 
for the Society for Forgotten Music to 
turn its attention to some of Goetz’s 
chamber compositions uP .2. 








CBS Symphony Gives 
Barber Work, June 19 


Samuel Barber’s Knoxville: Sum- 
mer of 1915, played previously by the 
Boston Symphony, had its radio 
premiere at this concert, with Bernard 
Herrmann conducting and Eileen Far- 
rell as soloist. The work is a lyrical 
setting of a delightfully nostalgic poem 





AWARD PRESENTED TO TELEPHONE HOUR 


Donald Voorhees, conductor, receives the scroll for the Telephone Hour as Out- 


standing Orchestra with Guest Soloists in 
Radio Poll, presented by Quaintance Eaton, associate editor. 


Sixth Annual 
Looking on are 


“Musical America's" 


Wallace Magill (back row), producer, and two A. T. and T. vice-presidents. John 
M. Shaw succeeds Thomas T. Cook (right) in the responsibility for the program 


by James Agee. Mr. Hermann per- 
formed it sensitively, and Miss Far- 
rell sang with lovely tone. The soprano 
was also heard in Marietta’s Lied from 
Korngold’s Die Todte Stadt, and in 
Weber’s Leise, Leise, fromme Weise, 
from Der Freischiitz. Mr. Herrmann 
conducted the Overture to Der Frei- 
schitz, Roger-Ducasse’s The Garden 
of Marguerite, and the Suite from 
Rimsky-Korsakoft’s Le Coq d’Or. 
Q. E. 


NBC Orchestra, May 21 


In his fourth and final appearance 
in the spring series of NBC Sym- 
phony broadcasts, Erich Leinsdorf 
conducted a program consisting of 
Rossini’s Overture to Il Signor 
Bruschino, Walter Piston’s The In- 
credible Flutist, excerpts from Proko- 
fieff’s Romeo and Juliet, and a suite 
from Bizet’s Carmen. N.P 


NBC Symphony, May 28 and June 4 

Massimo Freccia, conductor of the 
New Orleans Symphony, returned as 
guest leader of the NBC Symphony 
on May 28, with a program consisting 
of Weber’s Euryanthe Overture and 
Tchaikovsky's Fifth Symphony. Mr. 
Freccia obtained vigorous perform- 
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ances of both works, which never 
rose above the routine in matters of 
phrasing, style and tone. The devel- 
opment sections of the Weber overture 
were hurried and cloudy; and the 
music disclosed little of its romantic 
magic, under Mr. Freccia’s heavy 
hand. Again, in the Tchaikovsky 
symphony, despite rousing climaxes, 
one missed the subtle breath pauses, 
the variety of dynamics, and psycho- 
logical penetration need to purge this 
score of its vulgarity and common- 
place, especially in the repetitious 
final movement. On June 4, Mr. 
Freccia conducted Berlioz’s Roman 
Carnival Overture, Haydn’s Sym- 
phony No. 101 and Liszt’s Les Pré- 
ludes. 


nm. &. 


NBC Symphony Begins 
Sponsored Series, June 12 

The first of thirteen concerts to be 
sponsored by U. S. Steel was given in 
Studio 8-H at a new time, Sunday, 
8:30 p.m. E.D.T., with Fritz Reiner as 
conductor and Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano, as soloist. The program was a 
light one, expertly done and _ thor- 
oughly enjoyable. Mr. Reiner’s mas- 
tery over an orchestral body was 
never more apparent. He played on 
the capabilities of each soloist and 
drew from the ensemble a precision 
and sparkle that made such old war- 
horses as Rossini’s Overture to Se- 
miramide and Dukas’ The Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice seemed newly minted. His 
every gesture was calculated to win the 
rroper response, and it was revelatory 
to watch him, as well as to listen to the 
fulfilment of his extraordinarily com- 
municative technique. Also miracles 
of orchestral virtuosity were the Waltz 
from Rodgers’ Carousel and the March 
from Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony. 

An innovation of questionable value 
was Roger Pryor’s narration of the 
story during the playing of The Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice, audible to the radio 
listeners but not to the studio audi- 
ence. Comments from those who heard 
it over the air were unfavorable, from 
both an artistic and a practical point 
of view. 

Miss Maynor, noticeably slimmed, 
and radiant in appearance, sang in a 
clear, pure and lovely voice, never very 
large in volume but always well pro- 
jected and evocative. Her part of the 
program consisted of Comin’ Through 
the Rye, Sometimes I Feel Like a 

Motherless Child, and Depuis le jour, 
from Charpentier’s Louise. 

This series will give way in the fall 
to the Theatre Guild, and the NBC 
Symphony will go back to its former 
Saturday time. Conductors in the cur- 
rent series, in addition to Mr. Reiner, 


who appeared twice, are Arthur Fied- 
ler, June 26, July 3 and 10; Sigmund 
Romberg, July 17; Wilfred Pelletier, 
June 24, 31; Percy Faith, Aug. 7; 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, Aug. 14, 21; 
Antal Dorati, Aug. 28, and Harold 
Levey, Sept. 4. Additional soloists are 
Lauritz Melchior, Nathan Milstein, 


Oscar Levant, Gladys Swarthout, 
Genevieve Rowe, Donald Johnston, 
Artur Rubinstein, Patrice Munsel, 


Alec Templeton, Robert Merrill, and 
John Baker. Q. E 


Melchior Is Soloist, June 19 


The second concert of the summer 
series by the NBC Symphony was 
enlivened by Lauritz Melchoir’s nar- 
ration in Prokofieff’s Peter and the 
Wolf—a new role for the Metropoli- 
tan tenor. Huge and bland and gay, 
he spoke his text with polish and zest, 
albeit in a thick Danish accent that 
sometimes made the words sound 
funnier than they are. With Fritz 
Reiner leading the orchestra, Mr. 
Melchior sang Lehar’s You Are My 
Heart Alone, and Siegfried’s Spring 
Song from Wagner’s Die Walkiire 
Mr. Reiner was again at the top of 
his form in the orchestral works— 
Smetana’s Overture to The Bartered 
Bride; the Debussy-Ravel Danse, and 
the Prelude to Act III of Wagner's 
Lohengrin. Q.E 


Tibbett Group 
Plans Video Operas 


An organization known as the Opera 
Television Theatre, headed by Law- 
rence Tibbett and Henry Souvaine, 
producer of the Saturday afternoon 
Metropolitan Opera broadcasts, plans 
to stage operas exclusively for tele- 
vision, according to a recent statement 
by Mr. Tibbett. 

Mr. Tibbett announced that in addi- 
tion to appearing in the productions, 
he would serve as artistic director, 
and that he had gained support for the 
venture from National Concert and 
Artists Corporation and Columbia 
Artists Management, Inc. Mr. Tib- 
bett revealed that negotiations are 
now being conducted with an unspeci- 
fied network. Plans call for as many 
operas in English as possible, given in 
either condensed form or in one-hour 
installments. 
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Leinsdorf Ends 


Rochester Season 


All- Wagner Program Closes 
Orchestral Series — Carmen Is 
Staged in Auditorium 


Rocuester, N. Y.—The concluding 
concert for the season of the Rochester 
Philharmonic was givén under Erich 
Leinsdorf on April 7. Eileen Farrell, 
soprano, and Robert Bernauer, tenor, 
were the soloists in the all-Wagner 
program. Mr. Leinsdorf also con- 
ducted the program on March 31, 
which included works by Handel, 
Schumann, Hanson, and Elgar; and 
that of March 24, with Seymour Lip- 
kin as soloist in Tchaikovsky’s First 
Piano Concerto. Works by Sibelius, 
Debussy, and Weber completed the 
program. 

The final concert in the Pop series 
was given on May 8, under Guy Har- 
rison. Other Pop concerts were given 
on April 10, under Mr. Harrison, and 
on March 27, under Paul White. Two 
concerts were presented by the United 
States Navy Band at the Eastman 
Theatre on May 19. 

On April 24, the Rochester Grand 
Opera presented Bizet’s Carmen at the 
Auditorium. Winifred Heidt sang the 
title role; Brian Sullivan was the Don 
José; Lubomir Vichegonov was the 
Escamillo; Laura Castellano was the 
Micaela ; and Paul Breisach conducted. 

Jarmila Novotna, soprano, was solo- 
ist with Sigmund Romberg and _ his 
orchestra on April 29. The closing 
recital in the Eastman Theatre series 
was offered on April 1 by Nelson 
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WEST VIRGINIA SEND-OFF 


The Bel Canto Trio bids a temporary farewell’ to Charleston, West Virginia, 
following their concert for the Community Concert Association there—George 
London, bass; Werner Singer, the accompanist; Frances Yeend, soprano; Mario 
Berini, tenor; and Mrs. Nan Kay, general chairman of the local association 


Eddy, baritone, assisted by Theodore 
Paxson at the piano. A piano and 
cello program given by Marjorie and 
Allison McKown on March 29 was the 
last recital of the season at Kilbourn 
Hall. Artur Rubinstein, pianist, ap- 
peared at the Eastman Theatre on 
March 18; Jan Peerce, tenor, was pre- 
sented by the Civic Music Association 
on March 12; and the English Duo 
Viola Morris, soprano, and Victoria 
Anderson, contralto — offered a pro- 
gram at Kilbourn Hall on March 8. 
Mary Ertz WILL 


Wagner Conducts 
St. Paul Orchestra 


St. Paut.—The newly organized 
St. Paul Civic,Orchestra was heard 
in its second concert on April 3, under 
the direction of Joseph Wagner in the 
St. Paul Auditorium. With Margot 
Rebeil, soprano, as soloist, John Haus- 
sermann’s Concerto for Voice and 
Orchestra was heard in its first local 
performance. Another piece of unusual 
interest was Mr. Wagner’s Variations 
on an Old Form. The remainder of 
the program included Brahms’ Aca- 
demic Festival Overture and Sibelius’ 
First Symphony. The orchestra has 
developed notably since its first con- 
cert. 

The final Schubert Club Concert 
for the season brought Kathleen 
Ferrier, contralto, to the St. Paul 
Auditorium on April 6. Miss Fer- 
rier’s sumptuous voice was put to 
good advantage in a generous group 
of Schubert lieder, classical and mod- 
ern English songs, and Brahms’ Four 
Serious Songs. Arpad Sandor was at 
the piano. 

The following Schubert Club pro- 
grams for the next season were an- 
nounced: Benno Moiseiwitsch, pianist, 
Oct. 13; Ann Bomar, mezzo-soprano, 
Nov. 22; Ginette Neveu, violinist, 
Jan. 3; Mack Harrell, baritone, 
Feb. 3; London String Quartet, 
March 27. ARNOLD ROSENBERG 


Carmel Bach Festival 
To Include Major Works 
CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, CAL. — The 
twelfth annual Bach Festival will be 
held from July 18 to 24, under the di- 
rection of Gastone Usigli. Major 
works to be performed include the B 
minor Mass; concertos for one, two, 
three, and four pianos; concertos for 
cello, oboe and violin, flute and piano, 
and violin and piano; cantatas; and 
Brandenburg concertos. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the 
Bach Festival, Denny-Watrous Man- 
agement, Box 282, Carmel, Cal. 


Dayton Philharmonic 
Ends Sixteenth Season 


Dayton, Ou10.—The Dayton Phil- 
harmonic, under Dayton-born Paul 
Katz, had a highly successful sixteenth 
season, giving seven concerts to large 
audiences. Symphonies by Sibelius, 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and Franck 
were presented. Soloists with the or- 
chestra included William Kapell, pian- 
ist, who played the Third Rachman- 
inoff Concerto; Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist, who played the Dvorak Con- 
certo; and Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
played the Brahms Concerto. 

Mary Blue Morris, Dayton pianist, 
played the Ravel concerto with insight 
and polish. Milton Wohl, concertmas- 
ter of the orchestra, joined with the 
first cellist, Eleanor Foster, in a fine 
presentation of the Brahms Double 
Concerto. The Christmas concert 
brought the traditional appearance of 
the Inland Children’s Chorus. In ad- 
dition to the regular series, three con- 
certs were given for local school chil- 
dren, an enthusiastic and notably well- 
behaved audience. 

An active season was also enjoyed 
by members of the Civic Concert As- 
sociation, which presented Winifred 
Heidt, contralto; Iva Kitchell, dancer ; 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Leonard Bernstein; the 
Vienna Choir Boys; the RCA Victor 
show, with Robert Merrill; and Gold 
and Fizdale, duo-pianists. The mem- 
berships for next year were sold out 
in 24 hours, setting a new record. 

The Dayton Music Club presented 
a series of morning musicales, given 
by the Juilliard String Quartet; Bruce 
Simonds, pianist; Franklin Ballard; 
and Gordon Gaines. Special stress 
was placed this year upon small en- 
sembles, in a series of historical re- 
citals presented by members of the 
club. 

The Dayton Choirmasters’ Club 
sponsored an organ recital by Alex- 
ander Schreiner. 

ELLEN JANE L. Porter 


Berkshire Quartet 
To Play at Music Mountain 

FALLS VILLAGE, CONN. — Music 
Mountain, founded in 1930 by the late 
Jacques Gordon, opened its twentieth 
season of summer chamber music con- 
certs on July 3. The Berkshire Quar- 
tet, successor to the Gordon String 
Quartet, will present programs every 
Sunday thereafter until Sept. 4. There 
will also be two Friday afternoon con- 
certs, on July 29 and Aug. 26. Guest 
artists will be announced during the 
season by Urico Rossi, musical direc- 
tor. 
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Brazilian Symphony Presents 
Programs As Rival Plan Fails 


By Lisa M. PepPpERCcORN 


RID DE JANEIRO 
T the beginning of the year it 
A was announced that a new or- 
chestra—the Symphony Orches- 
tra of Rio de Janeiro—was being 
formed on the iniative of José Si- 
queira. Mr. Siqueira, years ago, had, 
together with others, founded the 
Brazilian Symphony Orchestra, but 
last year had, for administrative rea- 
sous resigned as president of that 
group. Two-thirds of the new or- 
chestra was to be made up of Brazilian 
musicians, with the remainder to be 
engaged from abroad. It is was an- 
nounced that financial backing would 
come from commercial and _ private 
sources, and that there would be 
government encouragement and moral 
support. Nobody, at first, believed 
in the new venture, although Mr. 
Siqueira was known to be a great 
organizer. 
But during the early months of the 
year the flourish of publicity trumpets 
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sounded so loud that the public be- 
gan to watch with interest the elabo- 
rate scheme placed before them in the 
daily press. There were to be series 
of subscription concerts at the Munici- 
pal Theatre, with foreign and Bra- 
zilian conductors and soloists, and 
twenty popular out-door programs, 
each with half-hours of orchestral 
music, ballet performances, and ex- 
cerpts from operas—‘“similar to those 
taking place in the great countries of 
Europe and the United States” (al- 
though we cannot recall any prece- 
dent for such musical melanges). All 
doubt vanished with the assurance 
that the Minister of Education and 
Health had promised to let Mr. Si- 
queira construct an acoustical shell 
suitable for such open-air conecrts. 
The first indoor concert, a program 
that was to include the Prelude to 
Wagner's Die Meistersinger, Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony, a Mozart 
piano concerto, and the compulsory 
Srazilian piece—was scheduled for 
May 9. William Steinberg, conductor 
of the Buffalo Philharmonic, was en- 
gaged to conduct. This concert was 
first postponed because the arrival of 
the conductor and the foreign musi- 
cians was delayed. Mr. Steinberg ar- 
rived on May 11, and the concert was 
scheduled for May 15th—which al- 
lowed only three days for rehearsing 
as an orchestra musicians who had 
never before played together. On 
May 13, tickets were put on sale. 


N the very day of the concert, 

announcements appeared in the 
press that the entire scheme had 
failed. It is futile to examine all the 
various points raised in the announce- 
ment, which dealt mainly with finan- 
cial problems and the unavailability 
of foreign musicians. The fact remains 
that Mr. Steinberg left Rio de Janeiro 
shortly afterwards because, after all, 
there was no orchestra for him to 
conduct. 

After these abortive happenings, the 
3razilian Symphony still remained the 
only symphony orchestra giving series 
of concerts in Rio de Janeiro. Lam- 
berto Baldi conducted all of the pro- 
grams during May, and the greatest 
success of the season, so far, has been 
the appearance of the eighteen-year- 
old Austrian pianist, Friedrich Gulda, 
who played the Schumann A_ minor 
Concerto at one of the concerts. His 
playing aroused such enthusiasm that 
a special concert was scheduled. Mr. 


Gulda played Mozart's Concerto in 
A major, K. 488; Beethoven's Fourth 
Concerto, and a solo group that in- 
cluded works by Bach and Chopin, 
and an impressive interpretation of 
Congada, by the Brazilian composer, 
Francisco Mignone. 

Of the younger pianists who have 
played in Rio de Janeiro during re- 
cent seasons, Mr. Gulda was really 
outstanding. First, his programs 
made him an exception before the 
fact, for he played three piano con- 
certos in this city without including 
either the Tchaikovsky or one of the 
two Chopin concertos—a temptation to 
which most others have succumbed. 
Second and most important, he is a 
pianist who does not play everything in 
a Lisztian, virtuosic manner, but who 
has extraordinary feeling for style 
and reveals an exceptional musician 
ship. Moreover, his playing bears the 
stamp of the old pianistic days, when 
musicians did not specialize in one 
or two composers. Mr. Gulda is an 
all-round outstanding pianist whose 
technique is never an end in itself. 
It is difficult to say which works he 
really played best, including those per- 
formed at a recital for the mem- 
bers of the Cultura Artistica. 


HE programs conducted by Mr. 

Baldi have included such little- 
played music as an anonymous sev- 
enteenth-century fugue; J. C. Bach's 
Symphony for Double Orchestra, Op. 
18, No. 1 (in which the musicians’ 
playing left much to be desired) ; and 
excerpts from Falla’s La Vida Breve. 
He has also offered performances of 
Stravinsky’s Scherzo a la Russe, per- 
formed for the first time in South 
America; Ravel's orchestration of 
Moussorgsky’s Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion, a favorite with audiences here; 
and works by contemporary Brazilian 
composers — Camargo  Guarnieri’s 
Dansa Negra and = Villa-Lobos’s 
Uirapuru. 

The Theatro Experimental de Op- 
era’s most interesting (though per 
haps not the most perfectly per 
formed) production has been a double 
bill made up of Pergolesi’s La Serva 
Padrona and Puccini's Suor Angelica 
The reception proved that even such 
relatively unfamiliar stage works can 
draw a large and appreciative audi 
ence. It is to be regretted that (owing 
to financial difficulties) these two 
operas could not be repeated as were 
Puccini's La Bohéme and Madama 
Butterfly. In La Serva  Padrona, 
Maria Gyselda (Serpina), Peter Gott- 
lieb (Uberto), and Tarquinio Lopes 
(Vespone) were the principals. Suor 
Angelica had Lena Monterio de Bar- 
ros as its principal singer. The 
scenery in both operas was in the 
traditional style, and Carlo Marchese’ 


Bolivia Supports Symphony 


By E.itsa MIgseEs 


LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


FEW years ago, Bolivia, as 
A far as music was concerned, was 

an absolutely undiscovered land; 
there were neither musicians nor audi- 
ences interested in the development 
of a regular musical life. Recently, 
however, this situation has changed, 
as a result of European immigration 
to this country. Thanks to the in- 
tensive work and the high merits of 
Erich Eisner, a conductor who com- 
bines admirable artistic qualities with 
great energy and a talent for or- 
ganization, Bolivia is now becoming 
a musical center. 

Mr. Eisner was born in Prague, 
studied in Germany, and as a young 
man worked at the National Opera 
in Munich as an assistant to 
Walter, whose work has influenced 
and guided him. When the Nazi re- 
gime made it necessary for him to 
leave Germany, Mr. Eisner came. to 
3olivia. Here he first attracted at- 
tention with choral concerts, given 


3runo- 


by students of the training college. 
The success of these concerts led the 
3olivian Government to entrust Mr. 
Eisner with the organization and di 
rection of a national symphony or- 
chestra. 

The ‘difficulties in the beginning 
were great, but Mr. Eisner solved all 
the problems in a manner that sur- 
passed all expectations. Today the 
orchestra has become a homogeneous 
body, capable of giving remarkable 
performances. The La Paz public has 
followed the concerts with increasing 
interest until today the concerts of 
the National Orchestra are always 
sold out. Even such difficult works 
as the symphonies of Bruckner and 
Mahler have achieved great popular 
success 

Until now, the low rate of ex- 
change of Bolivian currency has made 
it impossible to bring world-famous 
solo artists to La Paz. Mr. Eisner 
hones, however, to obtain special funds 
to bring them here, for they will now 
find an educated audience and an ade- 
quate guarantee of appreciation 


staging was competent. José’ Torre 
was the conductor. 

The Cultura Artistica, more active 
this year than last, has presented re- 
citals by the Argentine pianist, Marisa 
Regules, and the French violinist, 
Janine Andrade; and performance by 
the Ballets des Champs Elysées. The 
theatre was already packed half an 
hour before the curtain went up for 
the ballet performance, so great is the 
interest in such presentations here 


Boosey and Hawkes 
Name New Director 


Betty Randolph Bean has been elected 
to the board of directors of Boosey & 
Hawkes, music publishers, according 
to an announcement by Ralph Hawkes, 
president. Miss Bean will direct the 
activities of the New York office and 
serve as executive assistant to the 
president for the firm’s American 
branches 
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Conservatory Stages 
La Bohéme in Toronto 


Toronto.—One of the outstanding 
local efforts of the season was the 
performance of La Bohéme by a cast 
and orchestra from the Royal Con- 
servatory of Toronto. It was a praise- 
worthy undertaking in every respect— 
the principals, chorus, and orchestra, 
all under Nicholas Goldschmidt, were 
never less than competent. Earlier in 
the season, the conservatory’s opera 
school had given performances of 
Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi and Mo- 
zart’s The Marriage of Figaro. 

The Solway String Quartet, formed 
of players of the Toronto Symphony, 
recently presented a locally commis- 
sioned quartet by the young Vancou- 
ver composer, Jean Coulthard. 

During the spring and winter sea- 
son, the Toronto Star again sponsored 
free public concerts in churchs, syna- 
gogues, and auditoriums throughout 
the city, a practice that had been in- 
terrupted by the war. The concerts 
presented many talented young per- 
formers in choral, vocal, and instru- 
mental music. 

Among the closing concerts of the 
season was a program made up of 
works by three advanced student com- 
posers at the Royal Conservatory, pre- 
sented by the school’s orchestra, under 
Ettore Mazzoleni. 
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Portland Season 


Ends Under Janssen 


Beethoven’s Ninth Presented 
In Final Concert; Ernest 
Bloch Conducts Own Work 


PortLanp, OreE.—Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony, conducted on March 28 by 
Werner Janssen, concluded the Port- 
land Symphony season. Robert Zim- 
merman’s Symphonic Choir assisted 
the orchestra with distinction; Adele 
Anderson, Josephine Albert, Boris 
Belostozky, and Tudor Williams were 
excellent soloists. 

At the ninth concert of the season, 
on March 14, Sascha Gorodnitzky was 
soloist in Brahms’ Second Piano Con- 
certo. The orchestra played the Bac- 
chanale from Wagner’s Tannhauser, 
assisted by members of the Symphonic 
Choir, and Sibelius’ Fourth Sym- 
phony. 

Ernest Bloch conducted his epic 
rhapsody, America, in the final por- 
tion of the concert on Feb. 21. 
Earlier in the program, Werner Jans- 
sen presented works by Mozart, Han- 
del, and Beethoven. Ilona Massey, 
soprano, was soloist under Mr. Jans- 
sen in an all-request benefit concert on 
March 4. 

Eudice Shapiro was heard in the 
Glazounoff Violin Concerto in the con- 
cert on Feb. 25. On Feb. 11, Harry 
Meuser was soloist in Eleanor Hind- 
son Meuser’s Concerto Orientale for 
Bassoon and Orchestra; and Robert 
Vance, winner of the Symphony’s 
young artists’ piano auditions, played 
two movements of Beethoven’s C ma- 
jor Concerto. The orchestra offered 
Copland’s A Lincoln Portrait, and a 
portion of F. W. Goodrich’s symphonic 
composition based on ancient Hebrew 
melodies. 

The Apollo Club, conducted by the 
late Albert Edward Jones shortly be- 
fore his death, presented a rewarding 
program on April 27, with Gertrude 
Ribla as guest artist. 

Jacques Gershkovitch conducted the 
second concert of the season by the 
Portland Junior Symphony, on Feb. 
26, which included a performance by 
Lois and Helen Randolph of Bach’s 
C minor Concerto for Two Pianos. 

Mr. Gershkovitch also conducted 
the orchestra’s program of April 30, 
which included a portion of Mozart’s 
Second Bassoon Concerto, with the 
orchestra’s first bassoonist, Raymond 
Schaer, as soloist. 

On March 29, Phil Hart presented 
the First Piano Quartet, and the 
Friends of New Music, recently or- 
ganized by Henri Arcand, were heard 
in a program on April 3. The group 
is made up of Ella Connel Jesse and 
Mildred Faith, pianists, Rouen Faith, 
pianist-composer, and Clorinda Tap- 
ping, soprano, with Mr. Arcand as 
accompanist. 

The Pasquier Trio was presented by 
Reed College and the Friends of 
Chamber Music on March 4. 

Reed College staged three perform- 
ances of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Iolan- 
the, one of which, on May 12, was 
given as benefit for the Portland Sym- 
phony. 

The campaign for funds for the 
orchestra has enlisted many women. 
Soloists who have been promised for 
the next, and probably shorter season, 
include Benno Moiseiwitsch, Risé 
Stevens, Jussi Bjoerling, Jacques 
Abram, Mona Paulee, and Louis 
Kaufman. : 

JocELyn Foulkes 
Van Vliet Named to Post 
At University of Colorado 

Boutper, Coto. — Cornelius van 
Vliet has been named professor of 
music at the University of Colorado, 
and is teaching cello, chamber music, 
and interpretation. He will be solo- 
ist in Haydn’s Cello Concerto on July 
18 with an orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Thor Johnson, conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony, as part of 
the university’s summer creative arts 
program. 


Final Programs 


Given in Columbus 


Thirty Philharmonic Concerts 
Presented in Crowded Memorial 
Hall Season 


Co_umMsus, Oxn1I0.—Columbus has 
come to the end of one of the most 
extended and crowded music seasons 
of recent years. Opening late in 
September with a concert by the New 
York Philharmonic, under Leopold 
Stokowski, it came to its formal con- 
clusion on May 11 with the annual 
home concert of the Columbus Boy 
Choir under Herbert Huffman. 

Izler Solomon and the Columbus 
Philharmonic were at the center of the 
season’s activities with thirty concerts 
in Memorial Hall. Ten subscription, 
fifteen Pop, and five children’s pro- 
grams were given. The orchestra also 
played 24 out-of-town concerts. 

Soloists in the subscription series 
included Nikolai and Joanna Graudan, 
Isaac Stern, Tossy Spivakovsky, Eu- 
gene Istomin, Menahem Pressler, Sal- 
vatore Baccaloni, and Robert Gross. 
Presented in the Pop concerts were 
Edgar Thompson, bass; Nathan 
Kaproff, violinist ; Kent Kennan, pian- 
ist; Louise Yost, soprano; Virginia 
Guernsey, pianist; Patti Cooper, so- 
prano; Peter Farrell, cellist; Joe 
Weisberg, pianist; Marie Waller, pi- 
anist; Paul Cianci, violinist ; the Ohio 
State University, Symphonic Choir ; 
The Capital University Chapel Choir ; 
the Columbus Boy Choir assisted by 
Louise Savage and Florence Mc- 
Cracken ; and the Central High School 
chorus. 

For its twenty-fifth anniversary sea- 
son, the Symphony Club of Central 
Ohio presented concerts by the New 
York Philharmonic, under Leopold 
Stokowski, and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony, with Leonard Bernstein as con- 
ductor and piano soloist. 

Two chamber music series were 
given during the season. The Wom- 
en’s Music Club series presented the 
Paganini Quartet; Burnette Bradley, 
soprano; the Pasquier Trio; and the 
Guilet Quartet assisted by Ray Lev, 
pianist. Under the auspices of Pres- 
tige Concerts, the Walden Quartet 
gave five concerts at the Gallery of 
Fine Arts. Donald McGinnis, clarinet- 
ist, and Evelyn Garvey, pianist, were 
heard with the ensemble. 

Robert Merrill, The Vienna Boys 
Choir, the Ballet Russe de Monte Car- 
lo, the Charles L. Wagner Opera 
Company, the Don Cossacks, Poldi 
Mildner, the Four Piano Ensemble, 
Marian Anderson, and Sigmund Rom- 
berg were among the Hast-Amend of- 
ferings of the season. José Iturbi, 
Ernest von Dohnanyi, the Philadel- 
phia Piano Orchestra, and Tito 
Schipa were also heard, under varying 
auspices. The music department of 
Ohio State University presented a 
series that included the Columbia Op- 
eratic Trio; Delia Calapai, pianist; 
Donald Grann, baritone; Angna En- 
ters, dancer; Mia Slavenska and her 
Ballet Variante; and the Alma Trio. 

At its concert on March 21, the 
Capital University Symphony pre- 
sented two movements of Charles 
Ives’ Third Symphony. The program 
also included Beethoven’s Violin con- 
certo, with Albert Brusilow as soloist. 
Mabel Daniels’ The Song of Jael was 
given its first local reading by the 
Ohio State University chorus and or- 
chestra on May 6, with Florence Mc- 
Cracken, soprano, as soloist. 

SAMUEL T. WILSON 


Mahler Reappointed 
Erie Philharmonic Head 

Errz, Penna.— Fritz Mahler has 
been re-engaged for the third season 
as musical director of the Erie Phil- 
harmonic. The orchestra incurred no 
financial loss during the past season. 
An organizational deficit of $13,000 
from the first year of its re-organiza- 
tion will be carried over, but the or- 
chestra’s board expects this deficit to 
be eliminated next season. 





Cincinnati Symphony 
Concludes 54th Season 


CINCINNATI.—José Iturbi was solo- 
ist in the last pair: of concerts of the 
Cincinnati Symphony’s 54th season, on 
April 23 and 24. Perhaps because he 
made such a hurried return from 
Madrid, only in time for one brief re- 
hearsal, Mr. Iturbi was not at his best 
form in Tchaikovsky’s First Piano 
Concerto. The last portion of the 
program, Strauss’ Don Juan and Res- 
pighi’s The Pines of Rome, was su- 
perbly conducted by Thor Johnson, 
Smetana’s Overture to the Bartered 
Bride opened the program. 

All-Wagnerian programs, on April 
9 and 10, with Helen Traubel as solo- 
ist, provides one of the highlights of 
the season. The Conservatory Mad- 
rigal Singers, under Willis Beckett, 
provided backstage music for the 
Overture to Tannhauser and the Venus- 
berg Music. Miss Traubel sang seiec- 
tions from Die Walkiire and Lohen- 
grin, and the concert came to a stir- 
ring climax in excerpts from the Got- 
terdammerung. Dawn,  Siegfricd’s 
Rhine Journey, and the Funeral March 
were conducted by Mr. Johnson with 
sweep and vigor, and he evoked fine 
support for Miss Traubel’s authorita- 
tive Wagnerian style in the Immola- 
tion and in the Closing Scene. 

For its third production of the sea- 
son, the Cincinnati Music-Drama- 
Guild presented Douglas Moore’s The 
Devil and Daniel Webster, and Per- 
golesi’s La Serva Padrona, on April 
7, 8 and 9, at the Wilson Auditorium. 
Hubert Kockritz was the musical di- 
rector for both operas. Dolph Price 
was Daniel Webster ; Sam Carter was 
Jabez Stone; Roberta Segal was his 
wife, Mary; Robert McSpadden was 
the Devil; and Sam Messer was the 
Judge. Louis Linowitz and Faith Ey- 
man were the principals in the Per- 
golesi curtain-raiser. The Music- 
Drama Guild’s venture into Opera in 
English apparently has proven its 
worth, judging from the demand for 
repeat performances of the double bill, 
which were given on May 20 and 21. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory Opera 
department presented advanced stu- 
dents in La Traviata, on May 4, and in 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci on 
May 6. Antonio Stivanello was stage 
director, and Carl Hugo Grimm con- 
ducted. 

The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, under Bruno Walter, received 
an enthusiastic reception from an un- 
usually large Music Hall audience in 
the last of the season’s Artist Series 
concerts, on April 28. Mr. Walter 
and the orchestra won a prolonged 
ovation at the conclusion of their all- 
Beethoven program. 

Chloe Owens, soprano, was soloist 
at the final concert of the Orpheus 
Club’s 56th season. Thomas Kelly 
conducted ; Charles J. Young was the 
accompanist for the club; and John 
Quincy Bass was Miss Owens’ accom- 
panist. The group presented works by 
Palestrina, Handel, and Mendelssohn. 
Miss Owen’s French songs were es- 
pecially pleasantly interpreted. 

Mary LEIGHTON 


Four Canadian Singers 
Receive Scholarship Awards 


Toronto.—Four young singers were 
presented scholarship awards at the 
final program in the sixth annual 
series of Singing Stars of Tomorrow 
broadcasts. Louise Roy, soprano, re- 
ceived a $1,000 award; Morley Mar- 
golis, baritone, won the second schol- 
arship award of $750; and Ernest 
Adams, baritone, and Louis Marshall, 
soprano, each received $500. 


Van Klooster Announces 
Signing of Albert Lohmann 

F. Tucker van Klooster has an- 
nounced that he will serve as personal 
representative for Albert Lohmann, 
young American bass. 
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Opera Nacional Opens Mexico Season 


By SoLoMON KAHAN 
MEXICO, D.F. 
FTER several seasons in which 
A important novelties, such as De- 
bussy’s Pelléas et Mélisande and 
various Wagner operas were offered 
to the local audiences, Antonio Caraza 
Campos, the general manager of the 
Opera Nacional, decided to keep this 
year’s repertoire closer to the taste of 
the average opera-goer in this city, 
and to produce mainly staples of the 
French and Italian repertoire. Each of 
the operas in the nine-week season are 
being given performances on Tuesday 
and Saturday nights. Three operas 
have been given so far, and each has 
been marked by a personal success for 
Leonard Warren. 

Rigoletto, with Mr. Warren in the 
title role, inaugurated the season. His 
interpretation was so enthusiastically 
received that the opera had to be given 
a third time—and again to a sold-out 
house. Gianni Poggi, from La Scala 
in Milan, who made his local debut as 
the Duke, displayed a fine voice, and 
sang and acted expertly. . Evangelina 
Magafia, the Gilda, was not well cast. 
At the third presentation, another 
Mexican singer, Luz Guajardo, re- 
placed her, and gave an excellent per- 
formance. Oralia Dominguez, was 
Magdalena, and Ignacio Rufino was 
Sparafucile. 

Renato Cellini, who had made a 
name for himself in two previous sea- 
sons, and who is serving as musical 
director this season, conducted. Ar- 
mando Agnini’s settings were conser- 
vative, and lacked the vivid imagina- 
tion of Dino Yannopoulos, who had 
provided strikingly original settings 
the previous season. The choir was 
trained by Louis Mendoza Lopez. 

Mr. Warren was an unforgetable 
Renato in Un Ballo in Maschera, the 
second opera of the season. When he 
sang the romanza, Eri tu, it seemed 
that the applause would never end. 
Mr. Poggi was a magnificent Ricardo, 
and seemed thoroughly at home in 
the part. A classic personification of 
Amelia was given by the distinguished 
Mexican singer, Celia Garcia. Miss 
Dominguez, the Ulrica, and Mr. Ru- 





*% “Admirable purity e! 
tone, polished diction— 
secure intonation —- always 
the intelligent artist.” 


MARY 
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CONTRALTO oratorin — concert 
Suite 7B, 56 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Hortense LO VE 


Soprano 


“Her musical virtues are of a quality 
tare in this generation.” 

—Los Angeles Examiner 
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Aaron Saenz, president of the Mexican Opera Nacional, presents an inscribed silver 
platter to Leonard Warren for his outstanding performances in three operas. 
Antonio Caraza Campos, the opera's general manager, and Mrs. Warren look on 


fino, as Tom, were also effective. 
Guido Picco, resident Italian conduc- 
tor, was responsible for a_ well 
routined performance. 

Onelia Fineschi was the second 
singer from La Scala in Milan to ap- 
pear this season with the Opera Na- 
cional. As Violetta, in La Traviata, 
she demonstrated a_ fine 
understanding, and, although her voice 
sounded somewhat dry and inflexible 
in the first act, she sang with beauty 
and technical mastery thereafter. Mr. 
Poggi’s Alfredo was excellent both 
vocally and dramatically. But by far 
the biggest ovations were accorded to 
Mr. Warren for his Germont. Mr. 
Cellini conducted, and the cast was 
completed by Graciela Milera (Flora) 
and Mr. Rufino (Doctor Grenville). 

Aaron Saenz, president of the Opera 
Nacional, presented Mr. Warren with 
a silver platter, as a token of apprecia- 
tion for his outstanding performances. 


MONG the artists who have ap- 

peared at the Palace of Fne Arts 
are Benno Moiseiwitsch, who came 
here virtually unknown to the public, 
and left as one of its most esteemed 
pianists; and Rudolph Firkusny, who 
visited Mexico for the third time, and 
confirmed the enviable reputation he 
had previously established. In addi- 
tion to his two recitals, Mr. Moisei- 
witsch was soloist in Beethoven’s 
Emperor Concerto, Rachmaninoff’s 
Second Concerto, and Tchaikovsky’s 
First Concerto, in two concerts by the 


dramatic: 


government-sponsored Orquesta Sin- 
fonica Nacional, under José Pablo 
Moncayo, its regular conductor, and 
José F. Vasquez. 

The first anniversary of the death 
of Manuel M. Ponce was observed by 
a concert of the Orquesta Sinfonica 
Nacional, under Mr. Moncayo, at 
which five of the finest works of this 
representative Mexican composers 
were performed. Charlotte Martin, a 
gifted Mexican pianist, appeared as 
soloist in Ponce’s Concierto Roman- 
tico. Esperanza Cruz, pianist; Jésus 
Silva, guitarist; Oralia Dominguez, 
contralto; and the Gonzales String 
Quartet joined forces to present a 
memorial program of Ponce’s instru- 
mental, vocal, and chamber music. 

Many musical events and ceremonies 
marked the Chopin centenary. Among 
the recitals given in honor of the an- 
niversary, that of Angelica Morales, 
the widow of Emil Sauer, deserves 
special mention. The winner of the 
local Chopin piano competition, Carlos 
Rivero, will participate in the War- 
saw International Chopin Competition. 

A young French cellist, Nicolas 
Arene, made. a strong impression in his 
two recitals at the Palace of Fine 
Arts, and other noteworthy recitals 
were given by Miss Martin and by 
Miguel Garcia Mora, pianist. Among 
the various chamber music offerings, 
a program given by the Gonzales 
String Quartet, which included works 
by Mozart, Prokofieff, and Carlos 
Chavez, was particularly impressive. 


Opera Tours Central America 


GUATEMALA City.—An opera com- 
pany under the joint direction of 
Miguel Sandoval and Daniel Duno 
begin a Central American tour on 
July 11. Fourteen performances will 
be given in Guatemala, ten in El Sal- 
vador, six in Honduras, and six in 
Costa Rica, during the four-week 
season. 

The company’s roster includes Anne 
Bollinger, Alba Diaz, Irma Gonzalez, 
Selma Kaye, Mona Paulee, Coconi 
de Ruiz, Claramae Turner, Henry 
Cordy, Mr. Duno, Walter Fredericks, 
Ralph Herbert, Ernest Lawrence, 
Désiré Ligeti, Umberto Oliva, Ivan 
Petroff, David Poleri, and 
Telasko. Carmen, Tosca, La Traviata, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci, 
Madama Butterfly, La Bohéme, and 
Il Barbieri di Siviglia will be pre- 
sented during the season. Local orches- 
tras and choruses will be used in the 


Ralph | 


performances. Mr. Sandoval is the 
conductor; Michael Kuttner is assis- 
tant conductor; and Herman Geiger 
Torel is stage director. New sets were 
constructed in Mexico City for the 
company. 

Organized last year, the company 
was the first to present opera in Cen- 
tral America in thirty years. It was 
financed both by private capital and 
by subsidies from the various govern- 
ments. 


Maria Stoesser 
Makes Mexican Debut 
GUADALAJARA, JAL.—Maria Stoes- 
ser, pianist, made her Mexican debut 
on May 11 in a recital at the Palacio 
de Bellas Artes. She also appeared 
as soloist with the Orquesta Sinfénica 
de Guadalajara, under Leslie Hodge, 
and presented a benefit recital for the 
local Boys Town at the Opera House. 


New Opera Company 


Stages Tosca in Bronx 


On April 21, the newly organized 
Columbia Grand Opera Company pre- 
sented Puccini’s Tosca as the first of 
two “pilot” performances in the 
Windsor Theatre, at Fordham and 
Kingsbridge Roads in the Bronx, 
Under the sponsorship of James C. 
and Isidore Catania, and with Ottavio 
di Cesare as general supervisor, the 
group hopes to present a weekly 
schedule of performances next sea- 
son, drawing its audiences chiefly 
from the large local Italian-American 
population. 

Their initial venture was under the 
seasoned leadership of Carlo Moresco, 
and enlisted the services of an ex- 
perienced and capable cast—Amelia 
Armolli as Tosca; Gino Fratesi as 
Mario; Mario Valle, artistic director 
of the San Carlo Company, as Scar- 
pia; and Victor Tatozzi, Fausto 
Bozza, Adrien La Chance, Paul Bar- 
berio, and Lydia Spagnulo in lesser 
roles. Mr. Valle’s authoritative per- 
formance provided a focal point of 
dramatic strength, and the other mem- 
bers of the cast generally made their 
traditional points with good impact. 

The stage of the Windsor Theater, 
while not ideal for the production of 
opera, seemed to be adequately 
equipped for the presentation of the 
less spectacular items in the standard 
repertoire. On May 12, the second 
and last performance scheduled this 
season was Verdi's La Traviata. 
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Music in Moscow 
(Continued from page 5) 


day. There are other orchestras in 
Moscow, but they are not distin- 
guished in any way. 


HE programs on the whole do not 

depart very far from  well-trod 
symphonic paths. Tchaikovsky is, of 
course, the most frequently performed, 
with Beethoven next in line. Due to 
present difficulties with the Kremlin, 
Prokofieff, Khachaturian, Shostako- 
vich, and Miaskovsky are not now so 
frequently heard, although there are 
occasional performances of a sonata 
or concerto by one of them. Rachman- 
inoff is frequently played—especially 
the piano concertos and many songs— 
and The Bells is given two or three 
times each season. Compositions by 
Scriabin are frequently heard (the 
piano works as well as the orchestral 
poems) and the symphonies and tone 
poems of Glazounoff and Liadoff are 
played fairly often. French music is 
performed quite regularly, and Mra- 
vinsky is an excellent interpreter of 
Ravel, Berlioz, and Debussy. English 
music is almost never played, and 
American music never at all. Oistrakh 
has William Walton’s Violin Con- 
certo and Elgar’s B minor Concerto 
in his repertoire; but apart from 
these two works, the writer never 
heard anything more from England 
or America. 

3esides the Small Hall and the 
Large Hall of the Conservatory, there 
is also the Hall of Columns, and 
Tchaikovsky Hall, which is a very 
fine modern auditorium, cream in col- 
or and oval in shape. One of the most 
popular musical organizations in the 
Soviet Union is the famous Red Army 
Choir, which consists of about 200 
singers, an orchestra with a‘ large 
balalaika section, many fine vocal solo- 
ists, and a young mixed dance en- 
semble. The rousing popular tunes, 
marching songs, and spirited orches- 


tral selections, as well as the dancing, 

afford many pleasant evenings. The 
virile character of the entertainment 
is tempered by the very beautiful 
singing of at least two of the most 
popular tenor soloists—Georgi Vino- 
gradov and Viktor Nikitin. 


HERE are two other very popu- 

lar choirs that sing frequently in 
Moscow—the Shveshnikov, which 
sings a cappella, and the Piatnitsky, 
which is assisted in its programs of 
songs from the various regions of 
Russia by a charming little orchestra 
that produces strange effects with its 
unusual instruments. Another popular 
group is the Igor Mossiev Dance En- 
semble, with its beautifully trained 
young dancers and its beautiful re- 
gional costumes, from all the Russian 
Republics as well as Poland, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary. This group performs 
national and regional folk-dances with 
a.wealth of color and exciting move- 
ment. Lately, however, they have also 
been performing tableaux with under- 
lying political themes. 

All these have large and faithful 
audiences, so that, in general, Moscow 
musical and theatrical events are well 
attended. Tickets for concerts of great 
popular favorites like the tenors 
Lemeshey and Aleksandrovich are 
sometimes difficult to obtain, with the 
inevitable late-comers canvassing out- 
side the hall just before the program 
begins. Ticket prices are basically the 
same as those in America; but for- 
eign missions receive rubles subsidized 
by their own countries. This makes 
prices extremely cheap—the best seat 
in the Bolshoi, for instance, would 
cost an American about $1.35. 

The Conservatory, the musical Mec- 
ca of all Russia, is situated in the 
center of Moscow. The Large Hall is 
used almost every night for concerts, 
while the Small Hall is used for 
chamber music and student recitals. 
Shostakovich occasionally plays there, 
in performances of his own music; 
and at the more important concerts in 
the Large Hall one can sometimes see 
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Klin, the country home of Peter Ilich Tchaikovsky, which is now maintained by the 
Russian government as a state museum containing memorabilia of the composer 


Prokofieff, Khachaturian, Miaskovsky, 
or some of the lesser musical lumi- 
naries. 


OSCOW is, of course, rich in 

memories and showplaces of its 
distinguished musical past. Klin, some 
distance from the city, was the home 
of Tchaikovsky, and is now a museum 
containing the scores, manuscripts, 
souvenirs, and other personal belong- 
ings of Russia’s most beloved compos- 
er. It is kept, as far as possible, in the 
same condition as when Tchaikovsky 
lived there. The home is supervised 
by the composer’s nephew, Mr. Da- 
vidov, a charming old gentleman of 
76, who bears the most startling re- 
semblance to his great-uncle. He has 
a personal story or recollection to tell 
about each revered object as he shows 
visitors about the well-filled rooms, 


and a visit to this place is an unusual 
experience indeed. 

Not far from one of Moscow’s main 
streets is the home of Scriabin, which, 
like Tchaikovsky’s home, has heen 
kept as nearly as possible in the same 
way as when Scriabin lived there. A 
very interesting exhibit is an appa- 
ratus he devised which sets off colored 
lights corresponding to musical tones. 

The Moscow musical scene is varied 
and rewarding. A great deal of talent 
implements the Russian’s natural love 
for the theatre and its creative arts, 
and the visitor is left with many 
memorable experiences. The _ ballet 
will probably remain in his mind as 
the supreme Russian cultural achieve- 
ment; and it is doubtful if every jea- 
ture of its presentation of this form 
of dance can be rivalled, let along sur- 
passed, anywhere in the world today. 





MARIA CEBOTARI 
VIENNA.—Maria Cebotari, leading 
soprano of the Vienna State Opera, 
died unexpectedly on June 9. Death 
was attributed to intestinal cancer. 
Miss Cebotari, who held the title of 
Kammersangerin, was born in Ru- 





Maria Cebotari 


mania in 1910. As a girl in her late 
teens, she became a member of a Mos- 
cow Art Theatre troupe, and while 
appearing on the stage in Berlin in 
1929, her voice attracted attention, and 
she was awarded a contract by the 
Dresden State Opera, which made her 
a member of the chorus and arranged 
for her training. 

She made her debut in April, 1931, 
as Mimi, in La Bohéme. Her Dres- 
den appearances led to engagements in 
3erlin and Munich, and she became a 
familiar figure at the Salzburg Fes- 
tival. During these years, she appeared 
in the leading lyric roles—Mimi, Cio- 
Cio-San, Violetta, Manon, Sophie, 
Susanna, Zerlina, and Konstanza. On 
June 24, 1935, she appeared in the 
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premiere of Strauss’ Die Frau Ohne 
Schatten. 

When the war began, Miss Cebotari 
settled in Austria, and, in 1945, when 
the American occupation forces planned 
a revival of the Salzburg Festival, she 
was one of the first singers chosen. In 
1947, she created the leading soprano 
role in Gottfried von Einem’s Dantons 
Tod, and in 1948, the leading role in 
Frank Martin’s Le Vin Herbe. During 
the war, her voice had begun to dark- 
en, and she added to her repertoire 
such dramatic roles as Donna Anna, 
Countess Almaviva, Donna _ Elvira, 
Salome, Ariadne, and Turandot. 

Between 1933 and 1941, Miss Ce- 
botari made six films, of which the 
best known in America is The Dream 
of Butterfly, based on Puccini’s Ma- 
dama Butterfly. She was married to 
Gustav Diessel, an actor, who died in 
1948. She is survived by two young 
sons, Peter and Fritz, 


ADELE MARGULIES 


Adele Margulies, concert pianist 
pe teacher, died at her home in New 

York on June 6, in her 87th year, 
following a long illness. Miss Mar- 
gulies was born in Vienna on March 
7, 1863. 

After making her debut in her na- 
tive city, she came to the United 
— in 1882, giving a recital in New 

York and appearing with the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra. She was 
later heard with the Boston Sym- 
phony and other important orchestras. 

In 1887, Miss Margulies joined thie 
piano faculty of the National Conser- 
vatory, established in New York by 
Mrs. Jeannette Thurber. In 1890, she 
organized the Margulies Trio, the 
other members of which were Leo- 


pold Lichtenberg, violin, and Victor 
Herbert, cello. This was disbanded 
after two seasons, but was reorganized 
in 1904 with Leo Schultz replacing 
Herbert. The trio introduced a num- 
ber of new works to this country. 

For a time in the 1930's Miss 
Margulies taught in Houston, Tex., 
and in 1936 returned to Vienna. She 
came back to America in 1939. 


ANDRE POLAH 
Syracuse, N. Y. — André Polah, 
violinist, conductor, and professor of 
music at Syracuse University, died on 
May 19 from the effects of an opera- 
tion. He was 56 years old. A native of 
Holland, he was educated at the Uni- 
versity of the Hague, and studied 
violin with Eugene Ysaye. He came to 
this country in 1917 and taught in 
Chicago, Rochester, and New York 
until 1928, when he joined the faculty 
of the college of fine arts at Syracuse 
University as professor of violin and 
ensemble. He was conductor of both 
the Syracuse Symphony and the Uni- 
versity Orchestra. 


MICHAEL DE PACE 

Michael De Pace, New York con- 
cert manager, died at his home in 
Flushing, Long Island on June 8. 
He was fifty years old. 

Mr. De Pace was born in North 
Adams, Mass., on July 28, 1898. When 
he was still very young, his family 
moved to New York here he was 
educated. In 1918, ie joined the 
United States Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice, in charge of the Elliott Fisher Ma- 
chine Division of the second district. 
He later resigned to become associated 
with the late Ernest Henkel’s opera 
and concert management. He opened 
his own offices in the RKO Building 


in 1933, where he conducted his busi- 
ness as artists’ representative until his 
death. 

Among the numerous artists who 
were under Mr. De Pace’s manage- 





Michael De Pace 


ment were Giovanni Martinelli, Mario 
Chamlee, and Francesco Valentino, 
and he was personal representative for 
Virgilio Lazzari, Claramae Turner, 
Kurt Baum, Robert Weede, Nicola 
Moscona, and Jan Peerce. 
Mr. De Pace was also casting 
representative of . the Pittsburgh 
Opera, Inc. and associate director of 
the Trenton Opera Association. He is 
survived by his wife, Ethel De Pace, 
and one daughter, Mrs. John Dunne. 


ANNA E. MARMEIN, mother of the 
three Marmein Sisters, Miriam, Irene 
and Phyllis, dancers, who was at one 
time a member of the faculty of the 
Emerson College of Oratory in bos- 
ton, died recently at her home in New 


York. 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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OJAI, CALIF. 


HE second annual Ojai Festival 
Tin the mountain-ringed Ojai Val- 
ley consisted of five concerts, held 

in Nordhoff Auditorium on May 27, 
28, 29 and 30. The original intention 
had been to present two week-ends of 
concerts, as was done last year. Two 
weeks before the opening, however, 
the board of directors voted to avoid 
a deficit and assure the continuation 
of the festival by condensing into five 
programs the eight originally planned. 
The opening concert on May 27, de- 
yoted entirely to the music of J. 3 
Bach, was dismal affair. The Suite in 
B Minor, for flute and strings, was 
played in a version prepared by Sol 
Babitz, “based on a study of eight- 
eenth-century performance _ style.” 
This involved numerous distortions of 
accepted rhythmic values, ostentatious 
stressing of all embellishments, and 





















the use by the stringed instruments of 
hardly more than the middle two 
inches of the bow—“to approximate 
the tone quality that Bach himself 


considered characteristic of the instru- 


ment.’ In addition to these horrors, 
there was no conductor, and it was a 
miracle that the flute soloist, Arthur 
Gleghorn, could stay with the group 
at all 

On the same program, and in the 
same style, there was a dull account 
of the Coffee Cantata, likewise per- 
formed without a conductor, with the 
solo parts sung by Brunetta Mazzo- 


lini, soprano; James Schwabacher, 
tenor; and Theodor Uppman, bari- 
tone. Even with a conductor, Arthur 
William Wolf, a choral group went 
completely astray in the Cantata No. 
161, Come, Thou Lovely Hour of Dy- 
ing. Putnam Aldrich contributed a 
scholarly group of harpsichord solos— 
the French Suite No. 6, in E major, 
and three Preludes and Fugues from 
Book I of the Well Tempered Clavier. 
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A real festival spirit asserted itself 
the following morning, May 28, in a 
3eethoven recital by Joseph Schuster, 
cellist, and Edward Mattos, pianist. 
This was both ensemble performance 
and Beethoven playing of the very 
highest caliber. The program listed 
three Sonatas—Opus 5, No. 2, in G 
minor; Opus 102, No. 1, in C major; 
Opus 69, in A major—and the Varia- 
tions or Bei Mannern welche Liebe 
fihlen, from Mozart's The Magic 
Flute. 


HE first west-coast appearance 

of the Juilliard String Quartet 
generated real excitement at the even- 
ing concert on May 28, in a program 
consisting of Haydn's Quartet in G 
major, Opus 77, No. 1; Schénberg’s 
String Quartet No. 3; and Beeth- 
oven’s Quartet in C major, Opus 59, 
No. 3. The group played with the 
utmost intensity and devotion. The 
dramatic qualities of the whole per- 
formance reached a climax in the final 
fugue of the Beethoven quartet, which 
left the audience stamping and cheer- 
ing. The Juilliard group also closed 
the festival, on May 30, with a pro 
gram consisting of the Third and 
Fourth Quartets of Béla Bartdék. 

\ chamber orchestra conducted by 
Thor Johnson was on hand for the 
concert of May 29, but the condensa- 
tion of the programs left the instru- 
mentalists with nothing to do except 


play accompaniments. The first of 
these was for Mr. Schuster’s polished 
interpretation of the Haydn Cello 


Concerto in D major. This was fol- 
lowed by the world premiere of a new 
piano concerto by Homer Keller, Cali- 
fornia-born composer, now a wich ol 
of the music faculty of the University 
of Michigan. 

The new concerto is cast in three 
short and concise movements. Fre- 
quent employment of syncopated rhy- 
thms gives a certain American flavor 
to the score, and some of the long- 
drawn melodic material is particularly 
ingratiating. Harmonically, the work 
strikes a middle ground that is neither 
conservative nor extreme, but well 
adapted to the thematic substance. The 
solo part, more grateful than in most 
contemporary concertos, Was played 
brilliantly by Shura Cherkkassky. 

To conclude the program, Mr. 
Johnson conducted his own recon- 
struction of Mozart’s Mass in C 
minor, which was solidly and enthus- 
iastically sung by the Masterworks 
Chorale of Los Angeles (of which 
Allen Lannom the regular director). 
The solos were sung without much 
style or vocal impressiveness by Bru- 


netta Mazzolini, soprano; Virginia 
Claypole, soprano; Lloyd Stone, 
tenor; and Ralph Isbell, bass. Richard 


Elsasser was organist for the festival. 
ALBERT GOLDBERG. 


Final Programs 
Given in Denver Series 


DENVER, Co_.—The 
Theaters presented the 
in their subscription series on 
“ Alec Templeton gave 


Fox- Denver 
last program 
April 
2, when mati- 
nee and evening performances. Arthur 
Oberfelder closed his concert series 
with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under Dimitri Mitropoulos. 

Denver heard its entire season's of- 
fering of opera within a period of two 
weeks. Msgr. Bosetti presented the 
Denver Grand Opera Company in 
three performances A Gounod’s Faust 
on April 26, 27 and 28. The presenta- 


tion set a new bes of achieve- 
ment. Guest artists were Dorothy 
Kirsten and Joseph Laderoute, who 


appeared as Marguerite and Faust in 
two of the performances. Many local 
singers participated in smaller roles 
and in the chorus. JoHN C. KENOEL 











Ruth Cunliff Russell 


JUST BEFORE THE LIGHTS WENT UP 
Waiting to make her entrance in the third act of New Moon at the Municipal 


Opera in St. Louis is Dorothy Sarnoff, 
Sidney Blackmer, veteran actor. 


New Company Plans 
Music and Dance Films 


Ho.__ywoop, CAL. Rudolph Polk, 
former music director at Enterpris« 
Studios, and Bernard Luber, now an 
executive of the Nassour Studios and 
f.rmerly of Paramount Studios, re 
cently announced the formation of a 
proauction company to make 
of 20-minute films of musicians and 
ballet dancers for television, theatrical, 
and sixteen millimeter distribution. 

The new company announced that it 
had signed contracts with Artur 
Rubinstein, Marian Anderson, Jascha 
Heifetz, Gregor Piatigorsky, Isaac 
Stern, Jan Peerce, Patrice Munsel, 
Andres Segovia, Alicia Markova, An- 
ton Dolin, the Don Cossack Chorus, 
and the Budapest Quartet to appear in 
the films. Negotiations are in progress 
to add Gladys Swarthout, Rise Stev- 
ens, and Lily Pons to the list. 

Production is scheduled to start in 
August. The films are not committed 
to any network or sponsor, Mr. Luber 
disclosed ; complete financing has been 
obtained, and some of the artists will 
participate in both investments and 
profits, he said. 


sel i Ss 


Wheeling Symphony 
Begins Summer Series 


WHueeEtinc, W. Va—The Sym- 
phony Society is sponsoring a series 
of six open-air concerts in Oglebay 
Park Amphitheatre, from June 30 to 
Aug. 4. Soloists include E arl Summers, 
Jr., violinist ; Tem di Prospero, clarin 


etist; The Downtown Choral of Pitts- 
burgh; Lillian Kallir, pianist; Wil- 
liam Conrath and Jules Duga, mem- 


bers of the orchestra; and Ellen Faull, 
soprano. Henry Mazer will conduct 
all but one of the concerts, with Kurt 
Adler as guest conductor in the re 
maining program. 

The open-air series sponsored by the 


Oglebay Institute begins on July 12 
and will extend to July 30. Guest 
artists include Arthur Ferrante and 


Louis Teicher, duo-pianists, and Irene 
Hawthorne, dancer, assisted by Kurt 
Adler; Virginia Sale, satirist; Henry 
L. Scott, piano humorist; Robert 
Friars, humorist; Doraine and Ellis, 
vocal duo; and Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone. 

The Wheeling Symphony — season 
came to a close with a concert in the 
Virginia Theatre on April 28, under 
‘Mr. Mazer. The initial portion of 
the program consisted of works by 
Bach and Brahms. The Opera Work- 
shop Chorus of Wheeling and the 
Bethany College Male Chorus par- 
ticipated in the second half. 

MontTANA X. MENARD 


soprano. 
The summer " 





The gentleman at the left is 
Muny” opera season is well under way 


Milwaukee to Hear 
Festival of Opera 


MitwauKEE.—The National Ass« 
ciation for Opera will present 
second annual opera festival on Aug 
5 and 6, under the sponsorship of the 
Milwaukee County Park Commissior 


The program for the first day will in 


clude Smetana’s The Bartered Brice 
(Act 1), Wagner’s Tannhausetr Act 
Ill), and Leoncavallo’s Pagliacci. On 
the second day, Verdi's The Force of 
Destiny (Monastery Scene), Menotti’s 
Phe Old Maid and the Thiet, Verdi's 
Rigoletto (Act Ill), and Johann 
Strauss’ Roselinda (Act I]) will be 


presented 

Conductors will be Leo Kopp, Heinz 
Roemheld, Boris Sirpo, Vernon Han 
mond, and John D. Anello. John Wol 
mut will stage the presentations 
Among the singers from 34 
Mexico and Canada who will 
pate are Frederick 
Guarrera, both of the Metropolitar 
\ chorus of 400 voices is availabl 

Mr. Anello, president of the asso 
ciation, will serve as musical director 
of the festival, and Sam Basan will be 
production manager 
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NEW MUSIC 


Riegger's Third Symphony 
Issued in Miniature Score 


Wits the issuance of Walling- 
ford Riegger’s Symphony No. 3, 
Op. 24, in miniature score, Associ- 
ated Music Publishers has rendered a 
major service to students and music 
lovers, for this work has aroused keen 
and controversial interest ever since 
its premiere at the Columbia Univer- 
sity Festival of American Music, on 
May 16, 1948. Commissioned by the 
Alice M. Ditson Fund in 1946-47, the 
symphony received the New York 
Music Critics Circle Award in June 
1948, only a month after its first per- 
formance. 

Mr. Riegger’s composition embodies 
a fascinating musical paradox. It 
employs the twelve-tone technique 
(although not as Schonberg and his 
followers have used it) and is in 
many sections written in an atonal 
vein. Yet the symphony is romantic 
and frankly rhapsodic, and it con- 
tains many of the devices of nine- 
teenth-century symphonic style. Mr. 
Riegger abandons the twelve-tone for- 
mula for chromaticism at some points; 
and the second movement, an Andante 
affetuoso, employs a primarily dia- 
tonic idiom in the unfolding of its 
lyrical melody. The fugal develop- 
ment also follows tradition in its mas- 
sive emotional climaxes. 

As Henry Cowell pointed out in an 
article on the composer (Dec. 1, 1948, 
issue of Musicat AMERICA), Mr. 
Riegger is “a romantic who admires 
strict forms.” The composer knows ex- 
actly what he is doing, Mr. Cowell 
maintained, in modifying the twelve- 
tone practices of Schénberg and the 
Viennese school. Whether a musical 
technique that was evolved to avoid the 
clichés and routine procedures of tra- 
ditional music can be amalgamated 
with a style which demands that cer- 
tain of those procedures be retained is 
a question students of this score may 
answer for themselves. Certainly, the 
twelve-tone system as Schonberg con- 
ceived it is no bar to emotional ex- 
pression. But can the rigid laws of 
this technique be relaxed successfully 
to include more traditional devices? 

Mr. Riegger has unquestionably en- 
riched our musical experience in un- 
dertaking this difficult and precarious 
experiment. The appeal of his sym- 
phony to the public probably derives 
from its frank emotionalism and ex- 
citement and its brilliant scoring. Its 
popularity with the critics can readily 
be explained through its intellectual 
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strength and integrity of purpose. 

Here is. a work worth studying and 

arguing about for a long time to <2 
x. 2: 


A Symphonic Poem and Quartet 
By Heitor Villa-Lobos Issued 


NE of Heitor Villa-Lobos’ most 

lavish tone poems, Uirapuri, and 
his Sixth String Quartet have been is- 
sued by Associated Music Publishers 
in miniature score. Uirapurti is a 
musical setting of a legend about an 
enchanted bird, believed by the fetish 
worshippers to be the king of love, 
which lures the Indians into the woods 
at night with its songs. The a 
written in Rio de Janeiro in 1917, 
dedicated to Serge Lifar, and the i at 
poser undoubtedly intended it to be 
done as a ballet. He conducted it at 
a concert given by the New York 
City Symphony on Feb. 13, 1945, at 
the City Center. 

Uirapurt represents Villa-Lobos at 
the height of his powers as an orches- 
trator, although it is a diffuse and 
repetitious score, employing a huge 
percussion battery (including such ex- 
otic instruments as the coco, tam- 
borim, and reco-reco) besides the cus- 
tomary brasses, winds, and _ strings. 
The imitation of the night sounds of 
the jungle in this work is uncannily 
vivid, and will stimulate all students 
of orchestration. This is not nature 
music in the manner of Hollywood, 
but nature music created by one who 
knows the jungle from personal ex- 
perience and has a mystical feeling 
towards it. 

Villa-Lobos’ score might be com- 
pared to W. H. Hudson’s novel, 
Green Mansions, in its emotional in- 
tegrity and its power to evoke the 
sights and sounds of the wilderness. 

The String Quartet No. 6, com- 
posed in 1941, reveals little or nothing 
of the formidable dissonance and sav- 
age violence to be found in much of 
Villa-Lobos’ piano music and _ or- 
chestral music. It is Romantic in 
style. Each of its four movements 
has many passages of harmonic rich- 
ness and ingenious scoring. The main 
weakness of the quartet is its lack of 
development. The thematic ideas are 
often vigorous, yet the composer never 
settles down to the business of work- 
ing them out, but seems to wander, 
almost improvisationally, from episode 
to episode. x. >. 


Reviews in Brief 


From G. Schirmer: Polly the Par- 
rot, Freddy the Rabbit, and Oscar the 
Octopus—Four Minute Operas, with 
words by Lanny Ross and music by 
Helmy Kresa, three little humorous 
songs. Preciosilla, with words by 
Gertrude Stein and music by Virgil 
Thomson, a zany song which comes 
off well in performance. C’est bien 
lair, from L’Etoile du Nord, by Mey- 
erbeer, revised with a special cadenza 
for voice and two flutes by Estelle 
Liebling, with French and English 
texts. Cupid’s Dart, vocal adaptation 
of Beethoven’s Minuet in G, by An- 
dres de Segurola, with words by the 
arranger. Spring, by William Roy. 
Goodly Things, by Mykel Morrison. 
Do You Recall?, by Idabelle Fire- 
stone. 

From Associated Music Publishers: 
David, ‘and In the Woods, by Paul 
Bowles. Music When Soft Voices 
Die, and On Death, by David Dia- 
mond. A Farm Picture, and Here 
the Frailest Leaves of Me, by Otto 
Luening. The Grass, and Is There 
Such a Thing as Day? by Ernst 
Bacon. Dirge for the Nameless, and 
Embroidery for a Faithless Friend, by 
Paul Nordoff. Illusion, and Night 
Mist, by John Klein. Three English 
Songs, As I Ride, As I Ride; The 
Oblation; and Sweet Music, by Karol 
Rathaus. Two Folk Songs from the 
Planet Mars, by Arthur Bosmans. 
Fire and Ice, Spring Pools, A Dream 
Pang, and Nothing Gold Can Stay, by 
William Ames. 





Associated Press 


RICHARD STRAUSS AT 85 


Richard Strauss accepts congratulations on his 85th birthday from Hans Ehard, 
governor of Bavaria, during a celebration held on June |! at Garmisch. The 
composer received many gifts, including a 2,300-year-old Greek statuette, and, 
in return, presented the city of Munich with a waltz composed in its honor 


Composers Corner 


A new score by Drmitri SHos- 
TAKOVICH had its American premiere 
when Life in Bloom, a new Soviet 
color film, opened in New York on 
May 7. Reports from Copenhagen in- 
dicate that American music is fre- 
quently performed in that city. Re- 
cent Danish first performances have 
included AARON CopLann’s”§ Third 
Symphony; ArtHuR BeErceEr’s Two 
Bagatelles; Davin D1amonp’s Sona- 
tine; JACQUES DE MeENAscE’s Sona- 
tine No. 2; and GrorceE ANTHEIL’s 
Second Sonata, subtitled The Air- 
plane. 


Franz Waxman conducted the first 
performance of Erich WOLFGANG 
KorncoLp’s Symphonic Serenade for 
Strings by the Orchestra Colonne, in 
Paris on June 10. 

Several programs at the second an- 
nual Midwest Symposium for Student 
Composers in Cincinnati were devoted 
to contemporary music, and included 
performances of PETER MENNIN’S 
Folk Overture; WALTER PIsTON’s 
Prelude and Allegro for Organ and 
Strings; Free Song, by WHuLLIAM 
ScHUMAN: Vircit THomson’s The 
Seine at Night; three dance episodes 
from AARON CopLANp’s ballet, Rodeo; 
a concerto for eleven flutes, by HENRY 
Brant; Davin Dr1Amonn’s Young 
Joseph; and SAMUEL Barser’s score 
for the dance, Medea. 

ARTHUR Kreutz has been commis- 
sioned to write a Concerto for Dixie- 
land Band and Orchestra for Thomas 
K. Scherman and the Little Symphony 
Society. The world premiere of Ernst 
Levy’s Six Fanfares for Three Trum- 
pets was presented at the University 
of Chicago on May 22. Mr. Levy is 
now visiting lecturer at the Univer- 
sity. Soundpiece No. 5, a piano sonata 
by JoHN J. BECKER, composer-in- 
residence at Barat College, was played 
in the recent Chicago recital by Rich- 
ard Egner. Mr. Becker’s Soundpiece 
No. 4, a string quartet, has just been 
published by New Music. The sym- 
phony band of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles will give the 
premiere of HEALY WILLAN’s Royce 
Hall Suite, written in honor of the 
school’s concert hall. 

BouusLAv Martinu’s Tre Ricer- 
cari and RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ 
Serenade to Music were presented as 
part of a program given by the 
Mannes Music School on May 2. 


ALEXANDRE TANSMAN’sS_ Second 
Piano Concerto, Norman  DELLo 


Joro’s Ricercare, and LEO WEINER’s 
Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 


will be included on the series of three 
programs to be given by Sari Biro and 
the Chatham Symphony under Eman- 
uel Vardi in Carnegie Hall next 
winter. 

JAN Srsetius’ Luonnotar will have 
its United States premiere in March, 
1950, when Jussi Jalas, conductor of 
the Helsinki Philharmonic, makes his 
American debut as guest conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony. Mr. 
Jalas is Sibelius’ son-in-law. 

NorMAN DELLOo Joro has been com- 
missioned by the Musical Arts Society 
of La Jolla, Cal., to compose a work 
for chamber orchestra, which will be 
performed in August at the summer 
festival of the Society. 

The Lordly Hudson, by Nep Rorem, 
was recently voted the best published 
song of 1948 by the Music Library 
Association. 

Atsumori, a dramatic Japanese 
music fantasy by CHARLES W. Law- 
RENCE, will be performed in Tokio 
this year. Mr. Lawrence is associate 
professor of music at the University 
of Washington in Seattle. Atsumori, 
a Noh drama, was translated by Ar- 
thur Waley. The music was played 
by the Seattle Symphony in 1936. 
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Contests Announced 


The Society of American Musicians 
has announced its 24th annual contest 
for pianists, singers, violinists, cellists, 

and organists. Winners will be pre- 
ceed in joint or individual recitals, 
depending on their age group. a 
cations must be on file by Jan. 15, 
1950. Information may be obtained 
from Edwin J. Gemmer, secretary of 
the society, at 501 Kimball Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Society for the Publication of 
American Music has opened its 1950 
competition for a chamber music work 
in one of the larger forms for viola 
or for wood instrument with piano by 
an American citizen. Works chosen 
will be published, with royalty con- 
tracts for their composers. Scores 
should be submitted between Sept. 20 
and Nov. 1, 1949. Information may be 
obtained from Philip James, New 
York University, 100 Washington 
Square East, New York. 

The University of Illinois has an- 
nounced a contest for orchestral com- 
positions, open to all composers. First 
prize will be the award of a publish- 
ers’ contract by Boosey & Hawkes, 
co-sponsors of the contest. Further 
information may be obtained from the 
School of Music, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, III. 

The $1,500 Blanche Thebom 
Scholarship, established with a fund 
contributed by Blanche Thebom, mez- 
zo-soprano of the Metropolitan, will 
be awarded on the basis of November 
auditions open to all singers, male and 
female, between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. Requests for applications 
should be addressed to The Blanche 
Thebom Foundation, Hurok Attrac- 
tions, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York 22. 
Applications must be postmarked be- 
fore Sept. 2 


The Pennsylvania College for 
Women is sponsoring a $1,000 organ 
composition contest. Entries must be 
submitted by Sept. 1. Information may 
be obtained from the school, Wood- 
land Road, Pittsburgh 6, Penna. 


The Composers Press, Inc., has an- 
nounced its seventh annual Publica- 
tion Award Contest, winners of which 
will receive a royalty contract and $25 
for a first or second grade teaching 
piece for piano or violin with piano 
accompaniment. Instructions may be 
obtained from the publishers, 853 
Seventh Avenue, New York 19. 


The Chapel Choir Conductors’ 
Guild annual Anthem Contest is open 
to all composers. The contest closes 
Sept. 1, 1949. Complete information 
may be obtained from Frances V. 
Henry, Contest Secretary, Capital 
University, Columbus 9, Ohio. 


The Chicago Singing Teachers 
Guild is offering a $100 prize and 
publication for a setting of a prescrib- 
ed poem for solo voice with accom- 
paniment. Rules may be obtained by 
writing John Toms, School of Music, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ili., and enclosing a stamped, self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

Under the auspices of the American 
Guild of Organists, a $100 prize, plus 
royalty, is being offered by J. Fischer 
& Bro. for a composition for organ 
submitted by an American or Cana- 
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dian resident before Jan. 1, 1950. In- 
formation may be obtained from the 
guild, at 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 20. 


Contest Winners 


The trustees of the Paderewski 
Fund for the Encouragement of Amer- 
ican Composers have announced that 
the $1,000 prize for 1948 has been 
awarded to Phyllis Sampson Hoffman 
of East Braintree, Mass., for her 
piano and string quartet. 

William Flanagan, a member of the 
faculty of the School of American 
music, won the Young American Com- 
poser of the Year contest, organized 
by Emanuel Vardi, with his Diverti- 
mento, for small orchestra. The work 
will be published by the Mills Music 
Company. Mr. Flanagan will also re- 
ceive a contract to compose the score 
for the forthcoming film, Kingsblood 
Royal. 

Lucille Rothman, pianist, a pupil of 
Miecyslaw Horszowski, is winner of 
the 1949 Leschetizky Piano Contest, 
held on April 9. In addition to a cash 
prize, she will be presented in a New 
York recital in October. 

Clair Leonard, associate professor 
of music at Bard College, won the 
$100 prize in the 1949 anthem competi- 
tion held by the Church of the Ascen- 
sion. His work, a setting of the 24th 
Psalm for mixed choir and organ, will 
be published by the H. W. Gray Com- 
pany. 

Composers Press, Inc., has an- 
nounced that Addie Seldon Grey, and 
John Mason are winners of $25 prizes 
and royalty contracts in its 1948 Pub- 
lication award contest. Honorable 
Mention was awarded to Frederick 
Koch and Sister M. Elaine, C.D.P. 

Adele Tilson recently won first 
place in the Musical Arts Piano series 
final auditions, held in Orchestra Hall, 
Chicago. Miss Tilson will appear in 
the series next season, as well as in 
one of the Chicago Symphony’s Pop 
concerts. 

$100 scholarships for string study 
at the Duluth Branch of the University 
of Minnesota were won by Georgia 
Begovich, violinist, and Thelma Kaut- 
to, cellist, both from Chisholm, Minn. 


Préger and Husa 
Share Boulanger Award 


Boston.—The judges of the Lili 
Boulanger Memorial Fund — Aaron 
Copland, Serge Koussevitzky, Walter 
Piston, Igor Stravinsky and Nadia 
Boulanger—have anounced that two 
young composers, Léo Préger and 
Karel Husa, will share this year’s 
award. 

Mr. Préger has devoted himself 
chiefly to choral works, but his in- 
cidental music to Le Char de Terre 
Cuite, an ancient Chinese play, which 
was produced in Paris and other 
French cities last year, has also been 
highly successful. Czech and French 
radio orchestras have given several 
performances of Mr. Husa’s works, 
and Radiodiffusion Paris will broad- 
cast the permiere of his Concertino 
for Piano and Small Orchestra next 
October. 

The fund, which is celebrating its 
tenth anniversary this year, grants its 
yearly award without regard to na- 
tionality. 


Haitian Opera Premiere 
Presented in South Bend 


SoutnH BeEnp, INnp.—The premiere 
of Clarence Cameron W hite’s new 
opera, Ouanga, was given by the H. 
T. Burleigh Music association on June 
10. The work is based on Haitian folk 
tunes and uses an all-Negro cast. Zig- 


mont George Gaska, director of the . 


South Bend-Mishawaka Junior Sym- 
phony, conducted, and the cast includ- 
ed Carmen Malebranch, Ruth Reese, 
and Fritz Vincent. James Lewis Ca- 
saday staged the production, and Kath- 
erine Flowers was the choreographer. 


Symphonic Repertory Survey 


(Continued from page 9) 


commensurate attention, for he re- 
ceived only al performances of 16 
works. 


CER AIN works emerge each year 
from the survey as_ standard 
American favorites — Beethoven's 
Third and Fifth Symphonies, Fourth 
and Fifth Piano Concertos, Violin 
Concerto and Third Leonore Over- 
ture always take leading places. Mo- 
zarts G minor and Jupiter sym- 
phonies; Brahms’ four symphonies ; 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Symphonies, Romeo and Juliet, 
and Piano Concerto in B flat minor; 
and Wagner’s preludes and other 
operatic excerpts are heard every 
season or two in nearly every or- 
chestra’s program. Ravel’s Second 
Daphnis and Chloé Suite, Debussy’s 
Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun 
and Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry 
Pranks and Don Juan are also recur- 
rent favorites. Gershwin’s Rhapsody 
in Blue and excerpts from Porgy and 
Bess appear repeatedly each season; 
and of late, Aaron Copland’s Appala- 
chian Spring seems to be winning 
similar favor. 

What Shaw once wrote of the opin- 
ions of the British public seems to be 
true of the American public as well. 
It may take a long time to establish 
a work or a figure as a habit, but 
once established, the habit becomes 
unshakable. This attitude has decid- 
ed advantages for creative artists, 
as well as the obvious drawbacks. If 
the new and exciting can become a 
habit, as it has occasionally in music 
and painting, it can bring a paradox- 
ical security to adventurous com- 
posers. 

In the list of orchestras that fol- 
lows, the three composers most fre- 
quently represented on the season’s 
programs are indicated. The figure 
after the name of the composer indi- 
cates the number of works given dur- 
ing the year. The percentage figure 
in parenthesis at the end of each en- 
try indicates the portion of total per- 
formances devoted to American 
works. 

Baltimore Symphony, Reginald 
Stewart. 49 works, Tchaikovsky— 
7; Bach—5; Beethoven—3. (4%) 

Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, 80 works. Beethoven 6;— 
Wagner—6; Stravinsky—6. (16%) 

Buffalo Philharmonic, William 
Steinberg. 37 works. Beethoven— 
5; Mozart—4; Brahms—4, (3%) 

Chicago Symphony, guest con- 
ductors. 130 works. Beethoven— 
13; Brahms—10; Mozart—6. (9%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Thor John- 
son. 74 works. Beethoven—4; 


Tchaikovsky—4; Brahms—8. (11%) 
Cleveland Orchestra, George Szell. 
79 ~works. Beethoven—7; Schu- 
mann—5; Mozart—5. (7%) 
CBS Symphony, Bernard Herr- 
mann and others. 60 works. Mozart 
—5; Wagner—5; Handel—4. (20%) 


Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon. 35 works. Brahms—3; 
Bach—2; Prokofieff—2. (11%) 


Denver Symphony, Saul Caston. 
56 works. Beethoven—4; Brahms 
—4; Mozart—3. (8%) 

Duluth Symphony, Joseph Wag- 
ner. 27 works. Wagner—5; Mozart 
—2; Beethoven—2. (4%) 

Erie Philharmonic, Fritz Mahler. 
45 works. Beethoven—4; Handel— 
3; Mozart—3. (11%) 

Houston Symphony, Efrem Kurtz. 
38 works. Tchaikovsky—7; Bee- 
thoven—4; Stravinsky—4. (7%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky. 71 works. Beethoven— 
5; Mendelssohn—3; Tchaikovsky— 
3. (31%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, 
Schwieger, 38 works. Beethoven— 
6; Brahms—2; Mozart—2. (5%) 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred 
Wallenstein. 125 works. Beethoven 
—6; Mozart—6; Tchaikovsky—6; 
(12%) 

Louisville Philharmonic, Robert 
Whitney. 24 works. Beethoven— 
2; Brahms—2; Bach—2. (14%) 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Tosca- 
nini and others. 52 works. Brahms 
—13; Beethoven—5; Wagner—3. 
(none) 

National Symphony, Hans Kind- 
ler. 75 works. Beethoven—6; Bach 
—5; Gershwin—5. (17%) 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Bruno Walter and others. 
197 works. Beethoven—20; Wag- 
ner—16; Brahms—12, (10%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
— 88 works. Beethoven— 

; Brahms—5; Mozart—6. (10%) 

‘Pittsburgh Symphony, guest con- 
ductors. 75 works. Wagner—s; 
Mozart—7; Tchaikovsky—7. (3%) 

Portland Symphony, Werner Jens- 
sen. 106 works. Brahms—7; Bee- 
thoven—6; Tchaikovsky—5. (16%) 

Rochester Philharmonic, Erich 
Leinsdorf, 52 works. Debussy—3; 
Wagner—3; Beethoven—2. (10%). 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir 
Golschmann. 78 works. Beethoven 
—6; Wagner—6; Bach—4. (8%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Pierre 
Monteux, 129 works. Beethoven— 
27: Mozart—12; Brahms—6. (7%) 


Hans 


Toronto Symphony, Sir Ernest 
MacMillan. 51 works. Mozart—9; 
Wagner—4; Brahms—4. (10%) 


Utah Symphony, Maurice Abra- 
vanel. 62 works. Beethoven—6; 
Mozart—5; Brahms—4. (17%) 
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BOOKS 


CHAMBER MUSIC: The Growth 
and Practice of an Intimate Art, 
by Homer Ulrich. 430 pages. 
New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1948. $6. 


Mr. Ulrich’s book fills one of the 
serious lacunae in the coverage of 
musical history by American scholars, 
providing for the first time a single 
volume devoted to the history and 
analysis of chamber music. Defining 
chamber music, for the purposes of 
his book, as “instrumental music writ- 
ten in the largest forms available to 
the composer for groups of three to 
eight players, having one player to a 
part, in which string instruments sup- 
ply the principal interest,” Mr. Ulrich 
traces the development of forms and 
practices in this field from the early 
Baroque works of the seventeenth cen- 
tury — with a few glances even far- 
ther back—to the contributions of 
contemporary American composers. 

A professional cellist, bassoonist, 
and pianist, and a member of the 
Chicago Symphony before becoming 
a member of the University of Texas 
music faculty, Mr. Ulrich grew up in 
a musical family, for whom forays into 
the standard German literature of 
chamber music were an almost nightly 
pleasure. It is only natural, therefore, 
that the middle section of his book, 


which deals with the best known and 
most played works, from Haydn to 
Brahms and Dvorak, should reveal the 
most lively understanding and the most 
infectious style of presentation. Here 
he deals with music he has always 
known and loved, whose materials and 
meaning hold no mysteries for him. 

The first seven chapters, however, 
treating the periods before Haydn, are 
stiffly musicological — thorough to an 
unnecessary degree, crowded with life- 
less factual matter and unbending text- 
book analyses and descriptions, and in 
general suffused with the pedantry of 
Wissenschaft. The chapters devoted to 
post-Dvorak music suffer from an 
equal but different fault — Mr. Ulrich 
dves not know much about the music 
he describes. His generalizations about 
Debussy, Ravel, “impressionism” and 
“post-impressionism” are glib and 
empty; and his lack of even a pre- 
liminary insight into the significance 
of the iconoclasms of Stravinsky and 
Sch6nberg leaves his discussion of 
modern tendencies without any ade- 
quate theoretical core. As to the work 
of American composers now active in 
chamber music, he is simply not ac- 
quainted with the present-day output, 
and the closing section of the book 
peters out into inadequate listings and 
borrowed opinions. 

Mr. Ulrich would have done better 
to restrict himself to the traditional 
eighteenth and nineteenth-century Cen- 
tral European field he knows so well. 
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His dealings with this music are fre- 
quently illuminating, and always intel- 
ligent and to the point. He has also 
provided a useful bibliography and list 
of chamber-music publications and 
recordings. co 


THE VICTOR BOOK OF OPERAS. 
By Louis Biancolli and Robert 
Bagar. 596 pages. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, $3.50. 


After a lapse of some years, the 
celebrated Victor Book of the Opera 
is with us again, with its title slightly 
changed, and a new text by Mr. Bian- 
colli and Mr. Bagar, music critics of 
the New York World Telegram. The 
authors have provided clear, reliable 
synopses of 111 operas, along with 
historical data and a foreword that 
presents a brief and rather unrevealing 
sketch of the history of opera. The 
numerous illustrations represent sing- 
ers chosen from various periods, often 
by pure whim, it would seem, since 
some of those selected were neither 
famous nor particularly good in the 
parts in which they are shown; and 
a large number of the crude, romanti- 
cized sketches of scenes found in my 
1921 edition reappear, providing a 
singular contrast with photographs of 
modern and more believable investi- 
tures. 

Compared with the 1921 edition 
(the only older one I have at hand) 
the list of operas has undergone an 
interesting revision. All the standard 
items are retained, of course, but such 
coloratura operas as La Fille du 
Regiment, Linda di Chamounix, and 
I Puritani have disappeared—along 
with such forgotten pieces as_ Iris, 
Germania, Le Donne Curiose, Mari- 
tana, Le Roi de Lahore, and Zaza— 
in favor of Mozart’s The Abduction 
from the Seraglio and Cosi Fan Tutte, 
Strauss’ Elektra, Prokofieff’s The 
Love for Three Oranges, Moussorg- 
sky’s Khovanstchina, and other works 
more consonant with contemporary 
taste. 

In the field of American opera, 
Victor Herbert's Madeleine and Regi- 
nald De Koven’s Robin Hood are re- 
placed by Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
Amelia Goes to the Ball and Virgil 
Thomson’s Four Saints in Three 
Acts; Menotti’s The Medium is con- 
spicuous by its absence, presumably 
because it was recorded by Columbia, 
not by RCA Victor. The authors ap- 
parently lack faith in the longevity of 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia, al- 
though Victor has recorded it. The 
omission of Peter Grimes is a grave 
oversight, since it has been given with 
success all over the western world. 
Minor irritations are the index listing 
of Gétterdammerung with the article 
Die, which Wagner did not give it; 
and the abandonment of the practice 
of naming the artists who sang in the 
operas at the first performances and 
on other important occasions. But all 
in all, despite its disappointing illus- 
trations and the necessary condensa- 
tions of its material, The Victor Book 
of Operas is a useful possession for 
those who wish to possess rudimentary 
data and plot synopses within a single 
manageable volume. 


MUSIC FOR THE VIOLIN AND 
VIOLA. Compiled by Hans Letz. 
(Volume II of the series, The 
Field of Music, edited by Ernest 
Hutcheson.) 107 pages. New 
York: Rhinehart and Company, 
Inc., 1948. $2.50. 


An alphabetical, fairly extensive 
tabular listing, by composers, of 
works for violin and viola, either with 
piano accompaniment or alone. Each 
piece and each movement is feebly 
characterized g., the Adagio of 
3rahms’ D minor Sonata: “The open- 
ing is warm and full. A rubato up- 
sweep leads into an enthusiastic forte, 
which gives way to an idea of tender 
affection. Now the piano joins the 
violin in singing the first theme. The 
character of the second half of the 





movement is like that of the first, only 
more intensely so. A dreamy coda 
ends the piece in a mood of content- 
ment.” Important modern works by 
such composers as Stravinsky, Hinde- 
mith, and Milhaud are conspicuously 
absent, though Ulric Cole’s unknown 
sonata is given more than a page out 
of the 107 in the book. wey F 


MUSIC AND THE DANCE, FOR 
LOVERS OF THE BALLET. By 
Edwin Evans, with an appreciation 
by Ninette de Valois, and a 
memoir by Dyneley Hussey. 192 
pages. London: Herbert Jenkins 
Limited. 6 shillings. 


The ways of the British are often 
inscrutable. Even as a memorial 
tribute, there would appear to be little 
point in bringing out this compendit m 
of clichés about the relation of music 
to the dance, since it is written for an 
audience that needs to be told that 
Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C_ sharp 
minor and Dvorak’s Humoresque are 
not refreshing accompaniments to 
choreography. 2 


AMERICAN COMPOSERS TO- 
DAY, a Biographical and Critical 
Guide, compiled and edited by 
David Ewen. 265 pages. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1949. 


Mr. Ewen has included composer 
born in the United States and those 
who have become naturalized citizens, 
major composers of Latin America, 
and composers who came to America 
from Europe after 1933. The artists 
themselves have provided many of the 
factual data of this new edition. The 
book includes a large number of 
younger American composers who are 
not yet well known. Pictures accom- 
pany most of the biographical sketches, 
to which is appended a list of principal 
works, recordings, and books and ar- 
ticles about each composer. R.S 
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STRAUSS: Final Scene, from 
Elektra. Erna Schlueter, Liuba 
Welitch, Gladys Garside, and 
Maud Heaton, sopranos; Sylvia 
Patriss and Monica Warner, con- 
traltos; Walter Widdop, tenor; 
Paul Schoeffler, baritone; Ernest 
Erbach, bass; Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra and Chorus, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, conductor. (RCA Vic- 
tor: 78 rpm, DM-1247.) 


The horror and passion of the clos- 
ing scene of the Strauss-Von Hof- 
mannsthal opera are vividly projected 
in this notable album. In the title 
role, Erna Schlueter sings with a 
musical assurance, tonal beauty and 
theatrical instinct ‘that make her fail- 
ure at the Metropolitan two seasons 
ago almost incomprehensible. Ljuba 
Welitch, in the smaller role of Chry- 
sothemis, presents her share of the 
music and drama with telling force, 
although her voice is less effectively 
recaptured than in Columbia’s record- 
ing of the final scene from Salome. 
Paul Schoeffler, rumored to be an 
addition to the Metropolitan roster 
next fall, is a powerful Orestes. Only 
Walter Widdop, the Aegisthus, fails, 
among the major singers, to rise above 
the level of counting beats and singing 
(with one exception, an omitted high 
3) the right notes. The orchestra 
plays with immense vitality, and Sir 
Thomas Beecham’s way with the score 
is knowing. .. a 


FOUR AMERICAN LANDSCAPES 
—GILBERT: Dance in the Place 
Congo. IVES: Housatonic at 
Stockbridge. COPLAND: Quiet 
City. COWELL: Ancient Desert 
Drone. Janssen Symphony of Los 
Angeles; Werner Janssen, conduc- 
tor. (Artist JS-13, 4 discs; Long 
Playing 100.) 

Despite rather inferior performances 
and tubby recording, this collection of 
American works constitutes a signifi- 
cant addition to recorded resources in 
the field of native music. Henry F. 
Gilbert’s Dance in Place Congo, one 
of the earliest successful American 
genre pieces, is an imaginative and 
rhythmically stirring evocation of the 
dances of slaves in old New Orleans 
—a bit long and somewhat conven- 
tional in development, but none the 
less a pioneer work worth remember- 
ing and listening to. Charles Ives’ 
Housatonic at Stockbridge, the finale 
of a suite entitled Three Places in 
New England, is in that unpredictable 
composer's quietest and most poetic 
vein. Henry Cowell’s brief Ancient 
Desert Drone employs a drone, or 
pedal point, on the note D to suggest 
the unchanging vastness of the desert; 
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while not one of its author’s signifi- 
cant works, it is colorful and in- 


gratiating. Aaron Copland’s Quiet 
City, with its nostalgic trumpet solo, 
makes an appropriate and beautiful 
companion piece for Mr. Ives’ New 
England tone-painting. With this set 
and the previously issued excerpts 
from Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, Mr. 
Janssen and Artist Records make a 
provocative bid for attention. It is to 
be hoped that they will quickly im- 
prove their standards of performance 
and engineering.  - 


MASCAGNI: Cavalleria Rusticana. 
Lina Bruna Rasa, soprano; Maria 
Marcucci, mezzo-soprano; Giulietta 
Simionato, contralto, Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor; Gino Bechi, baritone; 
chorus and orchestra of the Teatro 
alla Scala, Milan; Pietro Mascagni 
conducting. (RCA Victor M-1139, 
11 discs.) 


This complete account of Mascag- 
ni’s famous one-act music drama is, 
unfortunately, a mediocre one. Upon 
the composer, who conducts the per- 
formance, advancing age had appar- 
ently inflicted a slow pulse-beat when 
this recording was made several years 
ago. Never, in this reviewer's ex- 
perience, has the music been  sub- 
jected to such tortured tempos. The 
dramatic dialogues between Santuzza 
and Turiddu and Santuzza and Alfio 
are not permitted to attain the 
cumulative excitement they need, and 
the Intermezzo seems twice as long 
as the Prelude to Parsifal—and 
scarcely one-tenth as interesting—for 
every note is allowed virtually to die 
before the next one succeeds it. 
Except for Gino Bechi’s effective 
Alfio and Maria Marcucci’s | satis- 
factory Lola, the cast is none too 
adequate. Lina Bruna Rasa is not 
an accomplished singer, despite her 
undeniable dramatic instincts, and 
Beniamino Gigli’s voice seldom sounds 
at its best. Except for its painful 
pace, the choral singing in the 
Easter episode is impressive; but in 
general the mechanics of the choral 
and orchestral parts are handled in 
undistinguished fashion. i. oe 


WALTON: Facade. Edith Sitwell, 
reader, with chamber orchestra 
conducted by Frederick Prausnitz. 
(Columbia: 78 rpm, MM-829; 33 
rpm, ML-2047.) 


The memorable performance of 
William Walton’s Facade, given on 
Jan. 19 at the Museum of Modern 
Art and reviewed in the February, 
1949, issue of MusicaL AMERICA, has 
been preserved in this recording, made 
at the time. The gleaming imagery 
and rhythmic zest of Miss Sitwell’s 
poetry, the guileful simplicity of Mr. 
Walton’s accompanying music, the in- 
comparable skill of Miss Sitwell’s 
recitation, and the clean, brilliant 
playing of the orchestra of Juilliard 
School students all conspire to make 
this a recording that will repay many 
rehearings and reveal new sources of 
fascination each time. 


DEBUSSY: Cing Poémes de Charles 
Baudelaire. Jennie Tourel, mezzo- 
soprano; Erich Itor Kahn, piano. 
(Columbia: 78 rpm, MM-828; 33 
rpm, ML-4158, with Jennie Tourel's 
French Song Recital.) 


Superb in every way is Miss 
Tourel’s interpretation of Debussy’s 
settings of five poems from Baude- 
laire’s Fleurs du Mal. The range of 
color and the shifts of intensity in her 
singing mirror both the highly imagin- 


ative texts and the composer’s re- score), in a set of “sacred songs” is 
strained, yet deeply impassioned set- a trifle inexplicable, especially since 
ting of them. With Erich Itor Kahn Miss Traubel employs a translation of 
as an equally perceptive accompanist, the original operatic text rather than 
Miss Tourel has made one of the most one of the religious paraphrases one 
moving vocal recordings of the year. often hears. The air, Dank sei dir, 

ae Herr, is for some reason ascribed to 


MOZART: Serenade No. 10, B Israel in Egypt, though it does not 

flat major, for thirteen wind in- appear in that score, and is a separate 

struments, K. 351. Members of the piece, intended to stand by _ itself. 

Boston Symphony Serge Kousse- [hese are no more than editorial 

vitzky conducting. (RCA Victor: er pyeon _ the - i. 
3 . sure to find a warm welcome among 

en) ene oe ee, Sore — of Miss Traubel’s xe 

A lovely instance of Mozart's “2 ‘ORS - 

felicity in writing for ensembles of gear a rng ote © 

wind instruments, played immaculately “ oo oe nec § aaaiiiate 

and with luminous clarity by the lead- ped - connaee a pansy Me RCA 

ing wind players of Mr. Koussevitz- : : “yr 

ky’s pices Boo Rerended ot Tensile Victor: 78 rpm, DM-1304; 45 rpm, 

wood. “Ge 4 DM-1304.) 

Mr. Sharrow brings to Mozart's 
SACRED SONGS BY HELEN tricky part in this early and seldom- 
TRAUBEL—MENDELSSOHN: Oh, played concerto a surpassing technique 
rest in the Lord, and Hear ye, and musicianly phrasing and expres 


Israel! both from Elijah. HANDEL: sion. Mr. Toscanini conspires with 
He shall feed his flock, and | know the soloist to make this recording a 
that my Redeemer liveth, both wedee addition to the library 
from Messiah; Dank sei dir, Herr; Mozart rarities. cs 


Oh, shades so rare, from Xerxes. 
BACH: Komm, siisser Tod. Helen 
Traubel, soprano; orchestra con- 
ducted by Charles O'Connell. tor. 
(Columbia MM-807, 5 discs; Long discs.) 
Playing ML-4117.) Again the 
In glorious voice, Miss Traubel sets Mr Koussevitzky, who has retired as 
forth a variety of solos usually dis- its conductor since this recording was 
tributed among sopranos, contraltos, made, are at the top of their form 
tenors, and baritones, and makes each The conductor's reading is well- 
sound as sumptuous as another. The planned and vivid, and the texture ot 
inclusion of the so-called Largo, from the woodwinds and brass is be autifully 
Xerxes (marked Larghetto in the S 


STRAUSS: Don Juan. Boston Sym- 
phony, Serge Koussevitzky, conduc- 
(RCA Victor DM-1289, 2 


Boston Symphony and 


clear and unforced. ‘oe 8 
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Admission by Competitive 
Audition Only 
1920 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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The New York College of Music 
staged a final request performance 
of Mozart’s The Magic Flute on 
June 26. Earlier performances were 
given on June 12, 13 and 14. Sieg- 
fried Landau conducted and Leo- 
pold Sachse staged the production. 
On June 22, the school gave its 71st 
commencement concert at Town 
Hall. Arved Kurtz, director of the 
school, was heard in a violin recital 
at the Hunter College Playhouse 
on May 16. 

Ethel Glenn Hier presented her 
pupil, Richard Casper, pianist, in a 
recital in the Sky Room of Carl 
Fischer Hall on May 20. 

Frederick Bristol, pianist and 
vocal coach, who is director for the 
piano and voice department of 
Briarcliffe Junior College, and 
teaches in New York and Phila- 
delphia, recently presented three 
lecture-recitals on contemporary 
music in Washington, D. C. 

The School of American Music 
has appointed George Garratt dean 
of the school. Mr. Garrat had been 
a member of the theory faculty. 

Queens College presented the first 
performance, outside Italy, of Vi- 
valdi’s Gloria, on May 13 and 14, 
under John Castellini. The college 
also presented the metropolitan 
New York premiere of Kurt Weill’s 
folk opera, Down In the Valley, in 
a double bill with Pergolesi’s one-act 
comic opera, Livietta and Tracollo, 


on April 22 and 23. 
Ligotti conducted both operas. 


Robert Tabori presented eleven 
voice pupils in a recital in Carnegie 


Recital Hall on May 15. 


Ruth Kisch-Arndt presented a 
group of her pupils in a song recital 
at the New York College of Music 


concert hall on May 9. 


The La Forge-Berimen Studios 
Taliaferro, 
contralto; Walter Lowe, bass; and 
Mary Frances Wood, pianist, in the 


presented Genevieve 


first summer musicale of the season. 


The Mannes Music School dedi- 


cated the Clara Damrosch Mannes 
Memorial Library on May 4. Re- 
under the 


cent concerts given 
school’s auspices include an_ all- 


Schubert program by Lise Sorel, 
Florence 


Mattilda Dobbs, and 
Fields, students of Lotte Leonard; 
and a concert by the Senior Or- 
chestra on May 2, with Thomas 
Taylor, Heinz Hammermann, and 
Margarita Bertram as soloists. 

Carlo Menotti, voice teacher, pre- 
sented concert varieties and a dance 
at the Grand Ballroom of the Plaza 
Hotel on June 3. 

Grete Stueckgold, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera, has_ been 
named voice teacher at Bennington 
College, Vermont. Miss Stueckgold 
will continue to teach at her New 
York studio. Among her pupils 
now filling engagements are Glenn 
Burris and Michel O’Duffy, tenors. 


Albert F. 
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Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree, Artist Diploma 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Mas.D., Directer 
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Rudelph Gens, President 
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Studio: 48 West 84th Street, New York, TR 4-6948 


Recital-programs 
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65 TIEMANN PLACE, N.Y. 24 MO 2-9468 
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AUTHORITY 


Royal Acad. of Music, London, Eng. 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Juilliard School of Music 








ALFREDO 


MARTINO 


VOCAL TEACHER 
Author of Book 
“TODAY'S SINGING” 
Obtainable upon request 
260 West End Ave, N. Y. 2 








cous POLANS 


VOICE TEACHER—COACH 


Studio: 13A, 160 West 73rd Street, N. Y. C.—TR 7-7600 


KI 


ADELAIDE BISHOP 


Leading Soprano 
N. Y. City Center Opera Co. 








BERNARD TAY 


LO R Teacher of Singing 
JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 asadJUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 
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Direster, Music Dept., Chautauqua Sum 7. Sans 
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258 Riverside Drive, New Yerk City 
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BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Julliard School of Musie and Jullilard Summer School 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


TEACHER OF 
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ORPHEUS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
A scene from the condensed version of Gluck's Orpheus and Eurydice presented 
by the Academy of Vocal Arts of Philadelphia, as part of a benefit for the 
school's scholarship fund, at the Clarence A. Warden's Haverford estate 


The Richards Studios presented 
six student recitals at Carl Fischer 
Concert Hall, Carnegie Recital Hall, 
and in Bayonne, N. J., during the 
period from June 6 to 21. 

Lillian Flickinger presented Freda 
D. Hemming, soprano, in a song 
recital in the Sky Room of Carl 
Fischer Hall on May 25. 

Millicent Frances Kleckner con- 
ducted a series of opera nights, on 
May 15 and 21, and on June 4, at 
which scenes from Carmen, Aida, 
Tosca, and La Bohéme were pre- 
sented by her pupils. 

The Madden Studios, 32 East 12th 
Street, were opened on June 22. 
Lavinia Williams and James Hunt 
will instruct classes in primitive 
dance, and Clarence Madden will 
teach primitive percussion. 

Ettore Verna School students 
now filling summer engagements in- 
clude Eva de Luca, soprano, now 
on a concert tour; Jane Frazier, 
coloratura soprano, who appeared 
with the Charles Wagner Opera 
Company in New Orleans; Bette 
Dubro, mezzo-soprano, now with the 
Caracas Municipal Opera; Mary 
Curtis, soprano; Jean McDonald, 
soprano: Russel George, baritone; 
Paul Knowles, tenor; and George 
Roberts, tenor. 

Hyman I. Krongard presented a 
group of his pupils at a piano recital 
in Steinway Hall on June 17. 

Blanche S. Blackman pupils now 
active in concerts and contest in- 
clude Lawrence Winters, baritone 
of the New York City Opera Com- 
pany; John Evans, who recently 
won an Arthur Godfrey Talent 
Scout Prize; Joann Mastiacci, a 
finalist in the Atwater Kent com- 
petition; and Betty San Wilton, 
soprano. 

Norman O’Hara presented Thelma 
Naufel, soprano, in a recital in Carl 
Fischer Concert Hall on June 22. 

Paola Novikova presented eight 
singers from her New York studio 
in her annual cnocert at Times Hall 
on May 2. Werner Singer was the 
accompanist. 


OTHER CENTERS 


school of music has announced the 
appointment of James P. Robertson, 
conductor of the Springfield, Mo., 
Orchestra, as director of the Uni- 
versity Symphony and head of the 
orchestral department. James Caesar 
has been named head of the string 
department. 

The Southern California School 
of Music and Arts will hold its sum- 
mer session fromJuly 6 to Aug. 17. 
Hal D. Crain, director, will head 
the voice department. The piano 
faculty will include Violette Chantal. 

Mark Grounsburg, Ernest  Hof- 
heimer, and S. R. Stein. Violin will 

(Continued on page 33) 
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STUDIO: 260 West 72nd S¢. 











TR. 7-3538 New York 23, N. Y. 
JAMES M. 
PRICE 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 


316 W. 79th St., N.Y.C. TR 7-7048 








OR. MAX CUSHING 


SINGING TEACHER 
AND COACH 


Studio 5A: 18 W. SSth St., N. Y. C. 
Phone: PL 7-8710 








The Music Academy of the West 
is offering several complete tuition 
scholarships for qualifying cellists, 
violinists, and violists, for its eight- 
week summer session, beginning 
July 11. Joseph Schuster, Roman 
Totenberg, Jascha Veissi, Soulima 
Stravinsky, Richard Lert, and 
Richard Bonelli will be members of 
the faculty. Scholarship applica- 
tions may be obtained from Grace 
Denton, executive director of the 
school, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

The University of Wichita’s 














WILLIAM S. 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 
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WERRENRATH 


Singer axd Teacher of Singers 


Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 
Phone ClIrcle 7-2634 











ROSALIE MILLER 


Teacher of Voice 
EXCLUSIVE TEACHER 
REGINA RESNIK 


Soprano Star of Metropolitan Opera A: 
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The Illinois Opera Guild’s Musi- 
cian’s Advisory Committee auditions 
were completed on May 26. The 
committee was composed of Mrs. 
William Cowen (chairman), Mrs. 
James Ames, Felix Borowski, 
George Chapliski, William Leonard, 
Mrs. Royden J. Keith, Nicolai 
Malko, Mrs. Goesta Oldenberg, and 
Irving Sabolsky. Recommended for 
placement in their fields and for as- 
sistance by the guild were Dina 
Koster, pianist; Robert Davine, ac- 





Harold Bauer 
Manhattan School of Music 
238 East 105th Street 
New York 29, New York 





——- 





Ludwig Bergmann 


Pianist—Coach—Accompanist 
“One of the best accompanists of the present 

rT, Fran. Chronicle—A. Frankenstein, 
Now 


Hotel Ansonia, N.Y.C. TR 3-0089 








Harold Berkley 
Violinist - Conductor 


Author: ‘‘Modern yetete of Violin , Bowling” 
and “Basie Viclin Teehnique 


Studios: 315 W. 98th St., N. Y. C. 25 








Madeleine Carabo 


Violinist and Monee a gue 
“Discriminating = Musiciansh 
Herald Tribune 
uthor : “Fin 


ry serbeard 
Former ist Viclin, Clevaland’ 0 


000 Carnegie Hall, N. 9 TR. 4-2346 
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Concerts — Opera — Teaching 
The Musical Arts Conservatory 


of Paim Beach, Fia. 
Inquiries: 1401 Steinway Bidg., New York 
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Vocal Studio 
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: Teacher 
Arthur Gerry |; Singing 
Member Amer. Acad. ef Teachers of Singing 
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Gertrude H. Glesinger 
Teacher of Singing 
For Artists and Students 


440 B. 78th St., N. Y. C. BU. 8-2991 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. C. 








Carl Gutekunst 


Teacher of Singing 
Member Amer. Academy of Teachers of eiegane 
27 West 67th Street, New Yerk 2 
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John Alan Haughton | 
Teacher of Singing 


220 West 57th Street, New York 
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cordionist; Arthur Budney, _bari- 
tone; H. Humphrey, bass; Ingrid 
Hallberg, soprano; Carlotta Van- 


ness, soprano; Eleanor Warner, so- 
prano; Winfield Crawford, bari- 
tone; Michael Bondon, bass; Louisa 
Fiatarone, soprano; and Harold 
Brindell, baritone. 

The American Conservatory of 
Music’s 63rd commencement exer- 
cises and concert were held on June 
14, with Irwin Fischer conducting 
the orchestral portion of the pro- 
gram. A total of forty master’s and 
78 bachelor’s degrees were awarded. 
Edward Collins, composer and pi- 
anist, and Ralph Nielsen, tenor, 
gave a recital under the school’s 
auspices on June 23. 

he National Association of 
Teachers of Singing is sponsoring 
a voice teachers’ workshop at Indi- 
ana University from Aug. 8 to 12. 

The Cosmopolitan School of 
Music presented its 43rd annual 
commencement concert, conducted 
by Ramon Girvin, at Kimball Hall 
on June 14. On June 9, Rossetter 
Cole presented his students in a 
program of original works. Harriet 
Case,, of the school’s faculty, recently 
addressed the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Dorothy Burmeister 
Reneaux, a pupil of Jenni Beach, is 
now on the faculty of the Miami 
School of Applied Arts and Music 
Institute; Valentina Morales, a stu- 
dent of Alma E. Grambauer, gave 
a Kimball Hall recital on June 17; 
Lawrence Brullo, a violin pupil of 
Mr. Girvin, will play with the In- 
dianapolis Symphony next season; 
and William Erickson, a pupil of 
Clarence Carlson, served as an extra 
percussion man with the Chicago 
Symphony during the past season. 

Rhea Shelters, coach and accom- 
panist, opened her new studio in the 
Kimball Building on June 19. 

The Atlantian Opera Company, 
under the direction of Anna Del 
Prada, staged a performance of 
Bizet’s Carmen on May 22. The 
cast included Carol Smith, John W. 
Hurley, Jr., Mildred Gerber Smolen, 
Miles Nekolny, Dorothy Schild, 
Evelyn Reynolds, Roy Urhausen, 
Carl Anderson, Allan Keller, and 
Robert Shibilla. William Fantozzi 
conducted, and Bernard Cantor was 
the stage director. 

The Roosevelt College school oi 
music opened its summer session on 
June 22. The regular session will 
end on Aug. 19, and a special ses- 
sion for advanced students and 
teachers will be held from July 5 to 


22. Teachers will include Maurice 


Dumesnil, pianist; Frederick Schau- 
wecker, pianist and voice coach; 
Karl Gherkens, guest lecturer; and 
Russell N. Squire, guest lecturer. 
The Chicago Musical College has 
announced the appointment of Ernst 
Krenek, composer, as chairman of 
the department of theory and com- 
position. Mr. Krenek will succeed 
the retiring Max Wald in the fall. 
Grant Fletcher has been appointed 
to the school’s faculty as teacher 
of theory and associate conductor of 
the orchestra. The college’s 83rd an- 
nual commencement concert was 
given at Orchestra Hall on June 16. 
The school also presented Gounod’s 
Faust on May 16, and 23, and June 
2 and 6, under the musical direction 
of Irwin Jospe. The opera was 
staged and directed by John Dag- 
gett Howell. A senior recital by 
Patrick Tolson, baritone, was pre- 
sented in the school’s Little Theatre 
on May 19. 
The De Paul University Sym- 
phony, under Leon Stein, and the 
school’s chorus, under Arthur C. 
Becker, participated in an Orchestra 
Hall concert on 


May 12, given as 
part of the school’s Golden Jubilee 
celebration. Soloists were Ray- 


violinist; Maud Nosler, 
and Ralph Niehaus, tenor. 


mond Niwa, 
soprano ; 


The Austin High School Girls’ 
Glee Club and Alumnae Glee Club 
were heard in Orchestra Hall on 


June 6. Edna Barnes Pohlman con- 
ducted; Robert E. Busch, baritone, 
was soloist; and Carl G. Linner was 
the accompanist. 


OTHER CENTERS 


(Continued from page 32) 


be taught by Cyril 
by Robert A. Yost, 
by Eric Zeisl. 

The Pennsylvania 
Women was host to a symposium 
on contemporary music sponsored 
by the Pittsburgh Music Council. T. 

Carl Whitmer, composer-in-resi- 
de nce at the college, was in charge 
of the program whic h consisted of 
lectures, discussions, and __ per- 
formances of contemporary music. 

The University of Texas has ap- 
pointed Angel Reyes, violinist, guest 
professor at the college of fine arts 
during the second summer semester 
from July 18 to Aug. 30. 

The University of Michigan has 
announced the establishment of a 
string quartet in residence, to be 
known as the Stanley Quartet, in 
memory of Albert A. Stanley, pro- 
fessor of music at the university 
from 1888'to 1921. The University’s 





Towbin, theory 
and composition 


College for 





Ben Greenhaus 


BEFORE CASTING OFF 


Queena Mario, with some of the pupils and friends who came to see her off when 


she sailed aboard the S.S. Excalibur recently. 


Miss Mario is vacationing in Italy, 


France, and England for three months, before returning to her New York studios 





Faculty Quartet has been chosen to 
inherit the new name. 

The Arthur Jordan Conservatory, 
of Indianapolis, has appointed Ozan 
Marsh head of the piano depart- 
ment. 

The St. Louis Institute of Music 
Orchestra, under Nandor Domokos, 
presented programs on May 2 and 
March 14. Leo Sirota, pianist; Max 
Steindel, cellist; and Herbert van 
den Burg, violist, were heard in a 
faculty chamber music concert on 
May 13. 

The Norfolk Music School of Yale 


University has announced _ that 
Homer G. Mowe, teacher of singing 
in New York City and at Yale Uni- 
versity, will teach in Norfolk this 
summer. 

The Kansas City Conservatory 


classes under 
who will also teach 


will hold summer 
Harold Berkley, 
in Harrison, Me 





Conrad Held 
Teacher Violin & Viola 


Faculty jJullilard School of Musie 
Violist with KRAEUTER STRING QUARTET 








419 W. 118th St., N. Y. C. MO 2-6157 
Helen Hunt 
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Special Terms to Students 


Studio: 42 E. 53rd St., New York 
Phone: MU. 8-4957 








Robley Lawson 
Teacher of Singing 
Faculty, Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Member NYSTA 
440 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice and Piano 
M.A., Columbia Un. — Member N. Y. 8. T. A. 
Mom ber Plane Teachers Ce ross, WN. Y. 

ity: New York University 
853 7th poo (55th St.), N.¥.C. cl 7-3970 








Mr. Jean B. Middleton 


Pianist - Composer - Teacher 


1246 Second Ave., N.Y.C. 
RHinelander 4-8106 








Mary Louise Perry 


Singing Teacher — Correction of Speech 


Hotel Wellington, 55th St. & 7th Ave., MW. Y. 
Telephone: Cirele 7-3900, Ext. 412 








Yvonne St. Cyr 
Voice Builder 


Pupils placed in Shubert Preductions 
(without fee) 
160 W. 73rd St., N. Y.C. TR. 7-6700, Ex. 186 








Dora Sivin 
Teacher of Singing 


Faculty Hunter Cotte Music Dep't. 
225 W. 86th St., Cc. SC. 4-0470 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Juilliard Summer School 


Member NATS and ESSA 
15 W. 67th St., N. Y. C. . 7-5880 








Jeannette Ysaye 


Violinist-Teacher 


Widow of the celebrated 
violinist Eugene Ysaye. 
50 E€. Gist St.. N. Y. C. 28 + LE. 4-3247 
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Wadsworth Provandie 
Teacher of Singing 
Accredited by Jean de Reezke, Paris 


246 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Studio—KEnmore 6-9495 
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Solomon and Paray Conduct in Tel Aviv 


SELMA S. HoLzMAN 


HILE most symphony orches- 
W itas in America have by now 

ended their seasons and turned 
to outdoor programs, the Israel Phil- 
harmonic is just finishing its final se- 
ries of subscription concerts, and will 
probably present several special pro- 
grams before it finally takes a brief 
summer holiday. Despite the fact that 
this has been an exceptionally long 
season, compared to American sched- 
ules (starting as it did in September), 
capacity audiences are attending the 
concerts being led by the young 
American, Izler Solomon, conductor 
of the Columbus Philharmonic. 

Mr. Solomon has been warmly re- 
ceived in Israel, because he did not 
allow the prospect of war to frighten 
him away last year. He arrived the 
day after Israel proclaimed her in- 
dependence, and remained all through 
the hectic days and nights of air 
raids. This year he has been able 
to hold rehearsals uninterrupted by 
the air raid sirens, and conduct his 
concerts before more relaxed audi- 
ences. Again this year he has pre- 
sented works new to Israeli audiences. 
So far, these have included Toch’s 
amusing Pinocchio Overture, Sibelius’ 
Pohjola’s Daughter, and  Hinde- 
mith’s Philharmonic Concerto. Fit- 
tingly enough, we are to hear for the 
first time Bloch’s Israel, composed 
twenty years before the State of Israel 
became a reality. 

Though many outstanding instru- 
mentalists have performed here, very 
few famous vocalists have appeared, 
and audiences have been grateful for 
the privilege of hearing Jennie Tourel 
present some exceptionally beautiful 
programs. Miss Tourel was guest so- 





CONDUCTOR AND SOLOIST IN TEL AVIV 
Izler Solomon, young American conductor, and Jennie Tourel, mezzo-soprano, 
who appeared under his direction with the Israel Philharmonic and in recitals 


loist with the Israel Philharmonic in 
its tenth subscription series as well 
as in two special concerts. 

In addition to her appearances with 
orchestra, Miss Tourel gave three dif- 
ferent recital programs. In Tel Aviv 
alone, she appeared six times for the 
subscription series, and five times in re- 
citals and special programs. She also 
gave several concerts in Haifa and 
Jerusalem, and in military camps—all 
within her three-week stay. Miss 
Tourel’s artistry and the warmth of 


her personality made these programs 
truly memorable. Although there is 
a great deal of singing in Israel, the 
art of bel canto seems to have been 
neglected. Perhaps these concerts will 
awaken a new interest in vocal art. 

With the orchestra, Miss Tourel 
presented three delightful songs from 
Ravel’s Shéhérazade, as well as arias 
by Purcell and Rossini, and the audi- 
ence almost -always demanded the 
Habanera, from Bizet’s Carmen, as 
one of the encores. In her recitals, 


Italian Opera: An Affirmation of Faith 


ROME 
visitor in Rome who gets in 
touch with some of the snobbish 
and ultramodern musical circles 

who have their headquarters there is 
sure to hear very discouraging and 
pessimistic comments about the Italian 
musical theatre. He will hear that 
“the musical theatre in Italy is dying,” 
that “the Italian opera is dead,” and 
that “operas do not interest anybody 
any more.” 

The truth is quite different. The 
musical theatre in Italy is more alive 
today than it has ever been in the past 
and the production of operas in Italy 
is increasing year by year. Of course 
Giuseppe Verdi still is and always will 
remain the greatest figure of the Ital- 
ian musical stage; and his glory is 
growing every day, now that his 
operas are attaining the status of clas- 
sics. His immediate successors—Puc- 
cini, Mascagni, and . Giordano—are 
dead (except Cilea, who is now more 
than eighty years old). 

It is with the death of these com- 
posers that the so-called crisis is sup- 
posed to begin. Let us examine what 
has happened to musical-theatrical pro- 
duction in Italy in the last 25 years. 
Riccardo Zandonai, a fine musician in- 
deed, was too soon lost for Italy; if 
he had lived longer he might have 
given us his best works. Even so, 
Francesca da Rimini (based on the 
tragedy of Gabriele D’Annunzio) is 
without doubt an authentic master- 
piece, and attains success whenever it 
is performed. His dramatic and touch- 
ing Giulietta e Romeo is also success- 
ful with the public. Conchita, a strik- 
ing evocation of Spanish life (the 
libretto is drawn from Pierre Louys’ 
novel, La Femme et le Pantin) is 
picturesque, full of color, and rich in 
fascinating popular themes. 
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Franco Alfano is another first-class 
musician; his Resurrezione (derived 
from Tolstoy’s novel, Resurrection, ) 
is almost as successful as the operas of 
Puccini and Mascagni. The operas of 
Ottorino Respighi—La Campana Som- 
mersa, Balfagor, La Fiamma, and Lu- 
crezia — all have extraordinary quali- 
ties of inspiration and are full of or- 
chestral beauties. 

Ildebrando Pizzetti’s austere operas 
—Debora e Jaele, Fra Gherardo, and 
Lo Straniero—also possess qualities 
that assure them an imposing rank in 
the twentieth-century repertoire. Pick- 
Mangiagalli, director of the Conserva- 
torio Giuseppe Verdi, in Milan, kas 
also contributed such delicate works as 
the opera, Notturno Romantico, and 
the ballet, Vecchia Milano. 

Other valuable operatic composers 
are Ludovico Rocca, with his power- 
ful Il Dibuk; Wolf-Ferrari, with his 
delightful comic operas, I Quattro 
Rusteghi and Il Segreto di Susanna; 
and Licinio Refice, whose Cecilia has 
been successful performed in all the 
theatres of Italy. Such younger com- 
posers as Jacopo Napoli, Mario Per- 
sico, Guido Pannain, and Ennio Por- 
rino have also made interesting con- 
tributions. 


HERE then is the crisis? The 
operas I have named constitute 
an important literature of superior 
quality. Italy is still the richest and 
most spontaneous producer of opera- 
tic works in the whole world 
But, unluckily, in the Italian musical 
world an insidious propaganda seeks 
to bewilder the public. Two contrary 


forces are at work today, it is true— 
on the one hand, the need for renewal 
and transformation; and on the other, 
a strong conservative tendency on the 
We do not deny 


part of the public. 





the necessity of evolution in the Ital- 
ian musical theatre, but this is already 
in process and hag produced results in 
many of the works I have listed. Yet 
some members of contemporary musi- 
cal circles seem anxious to destroy 
this repertoire, in order to prepare for 
the advent of a Utopian musical the- 
atre of the future. But few observers 
have been able to understand exactly 
what this mysterious opera of the fu- 
ture will be like. 

One point upon which everyone 
agrees, however, is the need for mod- 
ern and imaginative scenic investitures. 
That a start in the right direction has 
been made is proved by at least one 
new production, that of Un Ballo i 
Maschera, for the Maggio aa Tg 
which testifies to considerable daring 
in its conception. 

The last time Richard Strauss was 

Rome, he said “Lucky is the com- 
poser who still knows how to write 
ten measures of melody.” If our young 
musicians will follow the advice of 
Richard Strauss as they introduce the 
latest advanced devices of musical 
technique, they may hope to re-estab- 
lish the worship of the divine melody, 
and the Italian musical theatre will 
know new and more luminous victories 
in the future. 

FRANCESCO SANTOLIQUIDO 


Unpublished Tchaikovsky 
Cantata Found in Former Home 
Moscow.—A Russian professor re- 
cently announced to the composition 
department of the Moscow Conserva- 
tory that an unpublished cantata by 
Peter Ilitch Tchaikovsky had been 
discovered in the composer’s former 
home near Klin. The work was writ- 
ten in 1872 to mark the bicentenary 
of the birth of Peter the Great, for 
orchestra, chorus, and soloists. 





Miss Tourel, accompanied by one of 
Israel’s foremost pianists, Frank 
Pelleg, presented works by Stradella 
Haydn, Mozart, Debussy, Hahn, Bj. 
zet, Tchaikovsky, Falla, Granados, 
Rachmaninoff, Gretchaninoff, Chopin 
Moussorgsky, and Offenbach. An en. 
tertaining novelty was Leonard Bern. 
stein’s I Hate Music (Cycle of Five 
Kid Songs). 

The polylingual audience that one 
finds in Israel—it seems almost ‘every- 
one speaks at least three languages, 
with many speaking five or more—was 
very much impressed by Miss Tourel’s 
remarkable diction and by the fac 
that she seemed completely at home 
in each of the six languages that she 
used in her programs. An interest- 
ing sidelight on Miss Tourel’s visit 
here was her distovery of Nathan 
Wolfinger, a 21-year-old bass, whom 
she plans to take to America and 
train for the concert stage. 

In the eleventh subscription scries 
Alexander Uninsky is appearing as 
soloist with the orchestra in Chopin's 
E minor Piano Concerto, played j 
commemoration of the 100th anniver- 
sary of Chopin’s death. Mr. Uninsky 
performed this work with all the vir- 
tuosity it demands. More fortunate 
than his predecessors at the piano 
here, Mr. Uninsky played on the new 
Steinway concert grand that just ar- 
rived from America as a gift of the 
American Friends of the Israel Phil- 
harmonic. The young American pian- 
ist, Julius Katchen, with the help of 
his father, inaugurated the drive for 
the instrument after his first visit 
here, when he found the piano he had 
to use unsatisfactory. Mr. Uninsky 
will also play Prokofieff’s Third 
Piano Concerto, and will present a re- 
cital program of works by Scarlatti, 
Mozart, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy and 
Prokofieff. 


NOTHER interesting feature of 

this eleventh series is the addi- 
tion of what is thought to be the 
original first minuet of Mozart's Eine 
Kleine Nachtmusik. Alfred Einstein 
suggested that the lost minuet is the 
one that occurs in a posthumus piano 
sonata in B flat major, and Peter 
Gradenwitz reconstructed and_ scored 
this minuet for orchestra. The play- 
ing of Mendelssohn’s Overture to A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream in_ the 
same program calls to mind the fact 
that the Shakespeare play is now be- 
ing performed by the Habima Theatre 
here, for the first time in Hebrew. 

As the season draws to a close, the 
orchestra management is already busy 
with its plans for the next season, 
which is to begin in September with 
Paul Paray conducting the orchestra 
and Isaac Stern as violin soloist. It 
has been announced that Mr. Paray, 
who had a very successful engage- 
ment with the orchestra this spring, 
has been appointed musical director. 
He will conduct the concerts during 
the first three months and the last 
month of the coming season, and will 
serve as advisor on all musical mat- 
ters throughout the season. He hopes 
to improve the orchestra by the addi- 
tion of seventeen new members— 
mainly in the brass and woodwind 
sections—in preparation for the tour 
to America that is now promised for 
1950. 

Much excitement has been aroused 
by the announcement that Serge 
Koussevitzky is to appear as guest 
conductor, as well as Leonard Bern- 
stein—already an old favorite in Is- 
rael. 

Other musical activities in Tel Aviv 
have included some fine violin recitals 
by Theo Olof, Dutch violinist. The 
Israel National Opera’s latest offer- 
ing is Offenbach’s Les Contes de 
Hoffman—very effectively presented 
in a Hebrew translation. 
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Lawrence Winters, baritone, who often sings in the 
opera Aida, and his wife, whose first name is Aida 


den statuette of Risé Stevens as Octavian in Der Rosenkavalier is pre- 


sente to the singer by its maker, Keating Donahoe, of Oklahoma City, after a 


,ance of Carmen in St. Louis during the Metropolitan Opera's spring tour 


wen Greenhaus 


El! elle Davis, who returned on June 20 from an extensive tour of Europe, joined 
he parents, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel J. Davis for their wedding anniversary the next 


in New Rochelle. At right is Stanfey Church, the mayor of New Rochelle 





Helen Kwalwasser, violinist, stops to hear a street 
fiddler in Amsterdam after her concert there in May 


® : . > 
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Leuis Post-Dispatct 


Gladys Swarthout with the two C-47 pilots who flew her to Washington at the 


invitation of Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson to participate with 


him in the 


Opportunity Drive Bond Rally held in the center court of the Pentagon recently 


the first stop in a long tour of Europe 


Harry Farbman, conductor of the Farbman Sinfonietta, and his wife, 


pianist, are seen with the orchestra as it pauses for a "breather" 
This season the tour covered 9,000 miles 


bus on which they tour each year. 





Enell Inx 


Abbey Simon, pianist, and his wife leave for Rome 


and England 





Edith Schiller 
beside the 
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The New Pork Times 
TOSCANINI AND NBG 
WIN MUSIC HONORS 


Conductor’s Version of ‘Aida’ 
on Radio Tops National Poll 
as Year's Outstanding Event 





The presentation of Verdi's 
“Aida” by Arturo Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra was 
adjudged the outstanding musical 
event of the year in the sixth an- 
nual National Radio Poll, conduct- 
ed by Musical America magazine. 
Mr. Toscanini also won first place 
in the Symphony Conductor (Reg- 
ular) category for his direction of 
that orchestra, and the special 
award to the network most faith- 
ful to serious music went to the 
National Broadcasting Company. 

This was the fourth time that a 
production by Mr. Toscanini and 
the NBC Symphony was choser. 
in these polls as the outstanding 
musical event, and for the sixth 
year Mr. Toscanini retained his 
supremacy as Regular Symphony 
Conductor. The special award to 


a network had been won by thef 


National Broadcasting Company 
twice previously. 

Marian Anderson was a six-time 
winner in the Woman Singer clas- 
sification, and also for the sixth 
year the honors for Orchestra 
With Guest Soloists went to the 
Telephone Hour (NBC), with 
Donald Voorhees as conductor. 

Conductors winning first place 
for the first time in these polls 
were Fritz Reiner (ABC), in the 
Opera Conductor category; Leon- 
ard Bernstein (NBC), as Guest 
Symphony Conductor, and Arthur 
Fiedler (NBC), as Program Con- 
‘ductor. “Salome” was deemed the 
outstanding Metropolitan Operg 


Broadcast, and Vaughan-Williams'| 


Sixth Symphony the outstanding 
new work, 

Winners were chosen by ballot- 
ing among 700 music critics and 
music editors of the daily press in 
North America. The poll was con- 
ducted under the direction of 
Quintance Eaton, associate editor 
of Musical America. 

honored were: Concert 
Ensemble, Longines Symphonette 
(WOR and local), which had won 
several times before; Operatic 
Program, Metropolitan Auditions 
of the Air (ABC);- Vocal Ensem- 
ble, Robert Shaw Chorale; Instru- 
mental Ensemble, NBC String 
Quartet and First Piano Quartet 
(NBC), which were tied; Pianist, 
Robert Casadesus; Violinist, Jascha 
Heifetz; Organist, E. Power Biggs 
(CBS); Man Singer, Ferruccio 
Tagliavini; Announcer-Commenta- 
tor, Deems Tayor, and Best Script 
Material, New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Intermission Feature 
(Week-End With Music) (CBS). 

In answer to a special question| 
in the poll concerning music educa- 
tion on the air, most voters “de- 
plored the lack of cooperation be- 
tween the public schools and the 
networks,” and it was the consen- 
sus that “local stations, apparently 
are failing badly in any attempt 
to do a canstructive job musically, 
either for young people or for older 


listeners who want good music both} 


as entertainment and edycation.”. 








MUSICAL AMERICA 


annual Radio Poll 
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DALLAS, TEXAS: 


“Much musical history is being made 
through radio or, at least, with radio partic- 
ipation. Few critical journals have noted this 
to the extent of Musical America, that lively 
and respected musical periodical.” 


JOHN ROSENFIELD, MORNING NEWS, MAY 21, 1949 
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TIME MAGAZINE: (May 38, 1949) 





“SEASON’S BEST” 


“After tabbing up ballots from 700 critics and 
editors in the U. S. and Canada, Musical America 
handed out its annual honors for the season’s best 
broadcasting musicians. Just as he had nearly every 
year since 1944, when the magazine made its first poll, 
82-year-old Arturo Toscanini ran away with the 
show. 

“Toscanini was, said the critics (and for the sixth 
time), the best ‘regular symphony conductor’; his 
performance of Verdi’s ‘Aida’ (Time, April 4) was 
‘the outstanding event of the year,’ and the National 
Broadcasting Co. (which has put Toscanini on the 
air for nine years without benefit of sponsors) was 
‘the network most faithful to serious music.’ 


“Other conductors who won special laurels: Fritz 
Reiner, for conducting the Met’s broadcast (over 
ABC) of ‘Salome’ (Time, Feb. 14) ; 30-year-old Leon- 
ard Bernstein, ‘best guest conductor’; and the Boston 
Pops’ Arthur Fiedler, ‘best program conductor.’ 
Favorites in other musical fields: Contralto Marian 
Anderson, Tenor Ferruccio Tagliavini, Pianist Rob- 
ert Casadesus, Violinist Jascha Heifetz, Organist E. 


Power Biggs.” 


x .*% * 








NEW YORK 


Herald Tribring 


MAY 21, 1949 
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‘Musical Ametz ice 
. . 

Lists Radio Awx re 
Toscanini’s ‘Aida’ IsC. ose 
as Event of Yea 
Awards in eighteen cat gorig 
have been made by the mz :azin 
“Musical America” in its six h an 
nual National Radio Poll, « cord 
ing to an announcement ma: e ye 

terday. 

The performance of erdi 
opera “Aida” under Arturc Tos 
canini's direction by the N. B,C 
Symphony Orchestra was c )nsid 
ered as the outstanding ev nt of 
the yeat in the balloting ty 7 
daily newspaper music criti:s and 
music editors. Richard St: auss' 
“Salome” under Fritz Reine.’s di 
rection, heard over the A. B. C 
metwork, was held to be the sea- 
son’s outstanding Metropolitan 
Opera broadcast, and Messrs. Tos 
canini and Reiner headed the vo! 
ing for a symphonic and an op 
conductor. 

The National Broadcasting Com 
pany received the special award 
for the network most faithful t 
serious music. 

The artists, works and organiza 
tions heading the list in the othe 
classifications were: 

Outstanding new work, Vaughal 
Williams’s Sixth Symphony. Sym: 
phony Orchestra, New York Phil 
harmonic-Symphony (C. B. §).,) 
Symphony conductor (guest) 
Leonard Bernstein (N. B.C,); 
Program conductor, Arthur Fied 
ler (N.B.C.); Orchestra will 
guest soloists, Telephone How 
(N.B.C.); Concert ensemb 
Longines Sinfonette (W.O.R. an 
local); Operatic program, Metro 
politan Auditions of the Al 
(A. B.C.); Vocal ensemble, Rober 
Shaw Chorale; Instrumental e 
semble, N.B.-C. String Quarté 
‘and First Piano Quartet (N. B.C) 
in a tie; Instrumentalists, piand, 
Robert Casadesus; violin, Jase 
Heifetz; organ, E. Power Biggs 
(C.B.S.); Woman singer, Mariall 
Anderson; Man singer, Ferrucci 
Tagliavini; Announcer-comment@ 
tor, Deems Taylor (C.B.S, Mur 
tual); Best script material, N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony nter- 
mission Feature (Week Enc wilt 
Music, C.B.S.). 














TYPICAL NATIONAL ACCLAIM FOR ONE 
OF MUSICAL AMERICA’S MANY SERVICES 











